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PEEFACE. 



rjlHE want of a oompeudium on this subject, 
suitable for use in class, has been felt by the 
compiler for some time. To economize the labour 
of pupils in writing notes of lessons from dicta- 
tion, term after term, he has drawn up this small 
manual. 

The treatise embodies the main points of Canon 
Barry's article on the Law of Moses in the Dic- 
tionary of the Bible (Murray, Albemarle Street), 
by the very kind permission of the Editor, Dr. 
Wm. Smith. Free use has also been made (with 
the author's permission) of numerous sections from 
the ** Bible Lessons " (Macmillan & Go.) of the 
Bev. Dr. Abbott, to whom the writer is also in- 
debted for encouragement and counsel throughout. 
This epitome aims at little more than suggestive- 
ness ; thoughtful readers, interested in any of the 
topics dealt with, will do well to consult both the 
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works mentioned for complete information. Ques* 
tions as to authorship and archaeological matters 
are, of course, excluded from an introduction like 
the present. A hrief outline of Law in general is 
given at the outset, adapted from Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries and Chambers* 8 Information for the People, 

4 

It is hoped that the glossary of Scripture terms, 
and the series of examination questions, may he 

found useful in preparation of lessons. 

J. P. 
CiTT OF London School, 
December^ 1879, 
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THE LAW OF MOSES. 



CHAPTER I. 
LA W. 

A LAW [= something laid dowD, or established : — Doflnition of 
A. S. lecgan = to lay] is a rule of action prescribed ^' 
to and enforced upon inferiors by their acknowledged 
superior, such law being imposed under a penalty 
for neglect or violation. The penalty is termed 
<' punishment/' 

As the only universal superior is the Creator and 
Governor of the universe, all laws, when traced to 
their remotest sources, are Divine or natural laws. 

Commands are not laws, except when there is a Primary Mnne of 
competent authority or superior power to enforce ^ ^' 
them, 

Man, considered as a creature, depends absolutely 
upon his Maker for everything ; it is therefore 
necessary that he should in all points conform to Diatinotion b«. 
his Maker's will. This will of his Maker is called ^^^^ 
the law of nature. When God created man, and i. Natural Uw. 
endued him with free-will to conduct himself in all 
parts of life, He laid down certain immutable laws 
of human nature, whereby that free-will is in some 
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2. Divine law 
(otherwise 
moral or re- 
vealed law). 



degree regulated and restrained, and gave him also 
the faculty of reason to discover the purport of those 
laws. These are the eternal laws of good and evil, 
which God has enabled human reason to discover, 
so far as they are necessary for the conduct of 
human actions. Such, among others, are these prin- 
ciples : that we should live reputably and respect- 
ably, should hurt nobody, and should render to 
every one his due. The law of nature is best 
obeyed when man pursues his own true and sub- 
stantial happiness. Thifi law of nature is binding 
upon all men. But each individual must have 
recourse to reason in order to discover what the 
law of nature directs in every circumstance of his 
life, so as best to promote his true happiness. Now, 
man's reason is not always clear and perfect, and, 
accordingly, in compassion to the frailty, the imper- 
fection, and the blindness of human reason. Divine 
providence hath been pleased, ** at sundry times 
and in divers manners,'^ to discover and enforce its 
laws by an immediate and direct revelation. The 
precepts thus delivered are called the revealed or 
Divine law, and they are to be found only in the 
Holy Scriptures. This law is frequently spoken of 
as the 7noral law, and is summarily contained in 
the Decalogue, or Ten Commandments. It pre- 
scribes to men their religious and social duties ; that 
is, their duties to God and to each other. It reveals 
the will of God, as' the fiupreme moral Ruler, con- 
cerning the character and conduct of all responsible 
beings, and is a rule of action obligatory on the 
conscience or moral nature. 

This revealed law is found, however, upon com- 
parisoUf to be really a part of the original law of 
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nature, as it also tends to promote man's highest 
happiness. Human reason, in its present corrupted 
state, oould never have attained to these truths ; 
for, until they were revealed, they were hid from 
the wisdom of ages. Both systems are equally 
binding, but the authority of the Divine is infinitely 
greater than that of the natural. If men were to 
live in a state of nature, unconnected with other 
individuals, the law of nature and the law of God 
would be sufficient for their control. But man was 
formed for society, and men are not all equal, but 
are dependent in various ways upon one another. 
It is impossible for all mankind to be united in one 
great society ; hence states and nations are formed, 
independent of each other, and yet liable to a 
mutual mtercourse. Thus arises that kind of human 
law called the law of nations. Then particular dis- 
tricts, communities, or nations are governed by that 
other kind of human law which is called civil or 
municipal law. 

Human or positive laws are attempts, necessarily 3. Human or 
more or less imperfect, to approximate to the spirit ^ ^^ ^^' 
of Divine or natural laws by means of human intelli- 
gence or reason, and to bring them into operation 
in special circumstances by means of human power. 
The discovery of the spirit of the Divine or natural 
laws is the science oi jurisprudence ; the discovery 
of the means by which they may be enforced is the 
science oi politics or legislation; their actual enforce- 
ment being the function of the executive, which is, 
as it were, the weapon with which power vindicates 
reason. 

A system of laws, or the law of a country, con- 
sists of the whole body of rules by which a people 
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Divisions of 
human law. 



are bound together in civil society. It mast always 
include constitutional laws, to determine and regu- 
late the political system and the public service ; 
civil laws, determining the subjects' rights of 
person and property ; and criminal laws, defining 
and prohibiting ' offences. Human nature is such 
that men cannot continue in society without adopt- 
ing, or being constrained to observe, a system of 
laws ; and history shows that not only is society 
itself a growth and develapment, but that the laws 
which secure the coherence of its members grow, 
and axe developed with it, so long as it pro- 
gresses. 

The rudimentary form of human law is custom. 
In the earliest stage the system of laws is composed 
of modes of dealing and rules of conduct estab- 
lished by usage, and observed by the people, to 
Growth of law. avoid trials of strength. When the perception of 
the advantages of association, and of subordina- 
tion to leadership, conspiring with other causes, 
brings about government, there arises a regular 
agency for giving effect to the rules of custom. 
The advance of civilisation gives the strict character 
of law to custom, by prescribing the penalties under 
which it must be observed ; and ensusts new rules 
to meet new cases, or amends old rules to suit them 
to new circumstances. All positive law is variable, 
dependent on every variation in the character of 
the subjects with which it deals, and of the circum- 
its expression stances in which they are placed, whether these 
I^M ii^fiSi' variations arise from race, stage of development, 
local situation, or any other cause. On the other 
hand, divine or natural law is of an invariable 
character, however much our conceptions of it may 
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vary; and no human law should be suffered to 
contradict it. 

The principal objects of human law are personal 
safety, marriage^ property, government, — corres- 
ponding to universal necessities of human nature; 
and with these objects, laws are to be found in 
every society. No society has ever been so isolated 
as not to owe some of the principles of its system 
to the laws of other nations. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Give the derivation and definition of the term law, 

2. When only can commands be regarded as laws ? 

8. By what means is a knowledge of the law of nature 
attained 7 

4. How is this law best obeyed ? 

5. Distinguish " divine" law from " natural " law. 

6. Show why these laws need to be supplemented by 

human laws. 

7. Name the principal divisions of human law. 

8. Trace the stages of growth of human law. 

9. Contrast human and divine laws in their leading 

feature. 
10. Mention the principal subjects dealt with in human 
law» 
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CHAPTER II. 

ffOW CERTAIN CRIMES WERE DEALT WITH 
UNDER THE JEWISH LAW AND SOME OTHER 
SYSTEMS OF LAW, 

I. With respect to Crimes against the Person. 

Murder : original The name of murder (as a crime) was anciently 
meaning o rm. ^^^^iq^ Only to the 8ecret killing of another (which 
the word mo'erda signifies in the Teutonic language). 
Secret murder : Among the Goths in Sweden and Denmark, the 
formerly. towuship whcrciu it was committed, or (if that 

were too poor) the whole hundred, was liable to 
a heavy fine, which fine itself was also denomi- 
nated murdrum. Thus they supposed the neigh- 
bourhood, unless they produced the murderer, to 
have perpetrated or at least connived at the murder. 
This practice was introduced into England by 
Canute, to prevent his countrymen, the Danes, 
from being privily murdered by the English, and 
was afterwards continued by William the Conqueror, 
for the like security to his own Normans. And 
therefore if it appeared that the person found 
slain was an Englishman, the country seems to 
have been excused from this burthen. 
Wilful murder, Murder, by the law of Moses, was regarded as 

under the law of .«/» i-ij-iaj Axa» *i 

Moses. Wilful when the deed was perpetrated in enmity, 

by a blow, a thrust, or a cast, or other means ot 
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Buoh a nature as inevitably to cause death. In 
order to increase an abhorrence of murder, and to 
deter from the perpetration of so heinous a crime, — 
when it had been committed by some person un- 
known, Moses commanded that the city nearest 
to which the corpse was found was to be ascer- 
tained by mensuration ; after which the elders or 
magistrates of that city were required to declare 
their utter ignorance of the affair in the very 
solemn manner prescribed in Deut. xxi. 1 — 9. 
His punishment for murder was death, without 
power of redemption. 

Mandaughter (when voluntary) arises from the 
sudden heat of the passions, murder from the 
wickedness of the heart. Manslaughter in general 
is discriminated by the following circumstances 
under the law of Moses :— (1) That it takes place ^rSJ^fo^g. 
without hatred or enmity ; (2) Without thirst for 
revenge ; (8) When it happens by mistake ; (4) By 
accident or (as it is termed in the English law) 
by chance-medley. The punishment was confine- Punishment far 

•^ •/ r casual homicide 

ment to a city of refuge. But it seems the person among— 
who caused homicide accidentally was not held ^- ^^^^> 
wholly blameless, any more than in the English 
law (which ordains that he who slays his neighbour, 
without an express warrant from the law so to do, 
shall in no case be absolutely free from guilt); 
since the avenger of blood might slay him before 
he reached his asylum, or if he afterwards stirred 
out of it till the death of the high priest. Under 
the Boman law likewise casual homicide was ex- 2. Romany 
cused by the indulgence of the Emperor, signed 
with his own sign manual, ** annotatione principis;" 
otherwise the death of a man, however committed, 
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3. Greeks, was in some degree panishable. Among the Greeks, 

homicide by misfortune was expiated by voluntary 

4. Saxons, banishment for a year. In Saxony a fine is paid 

5. French, ^^ ^^^ kindred of the slain ; and in France no 

person is ever absolved in cases of this nature, 
without a largess to the poor, and the charge of 
certain masses for the soul of the party killed. 

6. Eingiish. The penalty formerly inflicted by our laws seems 

to have consisted in a forfeiture of goods and 
chattels, by way of fine or weregHd, which was 
probably disposed of, as in France, according to 
the superstition of the times, for the benefit of his 
soul who was thus *' suddenly sent to his account 
with all his imperfections on his head." The 
taking of pecuniary compensation for murder was, 
however, prohibited by Moses' law ; but the mode 
of punishing was undetermined. 

Besides the two crimes of murder and homicide 
proper, there are two other species of homicide, to 
which no punishment was annexed; viz., such homi- 
cide as is committed for the prevention of any forcible 
Juatiflahie ^^^ atrocious crivie. This is justifiable by the law 
homicide. Qf nature. The law of England takes this view 
also. So under the Jewish law: (1) If a man 
caught a thief breaking into his house by night, and 
killed him, it was not hlood-guiltiness ; but if he did 
so when the sun was up, it was hhod-guiltiness. 
The thief s life was then to be spared, because 
(Exod. xxii. 2, 3) the person robbed could see who 
was robbing him, and might have it in his power to 
obtain restitution ; or at any rate the thief, if he 
could not otherwise make up the loss, might be sold 
in order to repay him. (2) If the avenger of blood 
overtook the innocent homicide before he reached a 
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city of refuge, and killed him while his heart was 
hoty it was considered as done in justifiable zeal 
(Dent. xix. 6) ; and even if he found him with- 
out the limits of his asylum, and slew him, the 
avenger was not visited with punishment (Numb. 
XXXV. 26, 27). 

If a man injured another in a /ray, he was obliged PaBiBhment for 
to pay the expenses of his cure and of his bed, that i^ou!^^^^ 
is, the loss of his time arising from his confinement. 
By this admirable precept in the Jewish law most 
courts of justice still regulate their decisions in such 
cases. 

II. With bespeot to Crimes against Property. 

1. Theft, by the Jewish law, was only punished Theft: how 
with a pecuniary fine and satisfaction to the party Jewish law. 
injured — double (and in certain cases still higher) 
restitution ; and, if the thief were unable to make 
it (which, however, could rarely happen, as every 
Israelite by law had his paternal field, the crops of 
which might be attached), he was ordered to be 
sold for a slave, and payment was to be made to the 
injured party out of the purchase-money (Exod. 
xxii. 1, 8). As already noticed, a thief breaking 
into a house in the night season might be killed, 
but not if the sun had arisen. 

When stolen oxen or sheep were found in the Theft of cattle. 
possession of a thief, he was to make a twofold resti- 
tution to the owner, who thus obtained a profit for 
his risk of loss. This punishment was applicable 
to every case in which the article stolen remained 
unaltered in the thief's possession. But if it was 
already alienated or slaughtered, the criminal was to 
restore fourfold for a sheep^ and fivefold for an oo?, 
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Theft: severer 
eaaes among — 

1. JeM's, 



2. Romans, 



3. Greeks. 



4. Saxons. 



in conseqnence of its great value and indispensable 
utility in agricnlture to the Israelites, who had no 
horses. In the time of Solomon, when property 
had become more valuable from the increase of 
commerce, the punishment of restitution was in- 
creased to sevenfold. 

When a thief had nothing to pay, he was sold as 
a slave, probably for as many years as were neces- 
Bary £«; the extLtion of the debt, and perhaps for 
life. If, however, a thief, after having denied, even 
upon oath, any theft with which he was charged, 
had the honesty or conscience to retract his perjury 
and to confess his guilt, instead of double restitu- 
tion, he had only to repay the amount stolen, and 
one-fifth more. 

In the Eoman law, the punishment of theft was 
never capital till very late. The laws of Draco at 
Athens punished it with death ; but his laws were 
said to be written in blood ; and Solon afterwards 
changed the penalty to a pecuniary fine. And so 
the Attic laws in general continued, except that 
once, in a time of dearth, it was made capital to 
break into a garden and steal figs ; but this law, and 
the informers against the offence, grew so odious, 
that from them all malicious informers were styled 
sycophants,* a name which we have much perverted 
from its original meaning. The ancient laws of the 
Saxons nominally punished theft with death, if above 
the value of twelvepence ; but the criminal was per- 
mitted to redeem his life by a pecuniary ransom, as 

* Sycophant [Gr. sykon, a fig, and pTiaino, to bring to 
light], originally one who informed against persons export- 
^T^Sfiff^ from Attica, or plundering the sacred fig-trees; a 
common informer ; a servile flatterer. 
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amongst their ancestors the Germans, hy a stated 

number of cattle. In the ninth year of Henry I. this s. EngiiBh. 

power of redemption was taken away, and all persons 

guilty of larcincy above the value of twelvepence were 

directed to be hanged. Boman law punished most 

severely the stealers of cattle, and such as stole the ccitue steaUng. 

clothes of persons who were washing in the public 

baths, both which constitutions seemed to be borrowed 

from the laws of Athens. So, too, the ancient Goths 

punished with unrelenting severity thefts of cattle or 

corn that was reaped and left in the field. Such kind 

of property (which no human industry can su£Siciently 

guard) being esteemed under the peculiar custody 

of heaven. Theft, which is thus punished by these 

and most other laws, was, on the other hand, not 

unfrequontly rewarded by the laws of Sparta. 

III. With respect to Debts. 

The arrangements of the Mosaic law are an illus- 
tration of the manner in which, in the ruder forms 
of society, the laws of debt combine a degree of ^SS^ter of 
lenity with a degree of severity which are equally e^^y i*^^ o" 
alien to modern views. In this, as in other respects, 
they are a recognition of the consuetudinary law of 
the stage of society to which they belonged, rather 
than a system special to the Jews. If an Israelite J^^^t^amon 
became poor, it was a duty to lend to him, and no *^e Je^*- 
interest was to be exacted either in money or in 
produce. If it was a foreigner, the case was differ- 
ent, and the taking of interest was legal. When 
the Sabbatical year arrived — ue,^ at the end of 
every seven years — there was a general remission 
of debts as between Israelite and Israelite ; and the 
near approach of the year of remission was not to 
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Reoorery of 
debts. 



Extreme cases. 



be recognized as an apology for declining to lend 
to an indigent brother. Pledges might be taken, 
but even here the same humane principles prevailed. 
The upper millstone was sacred, for to take it would 
be to deprive the debtor of the means of subsistence* 
If raiment was the pledge, it must be returned 
before nightfall, when it might be required for a 
covering; and the widow's garment could not be 
taken in pledge. In strange contrast to this is the 
provision that a poor Israelite may be sold to one 
possesfi^ed of substance, even when modified by the 
special provision that he shall serve as a hired 
servant, not as a bond-servant, and shall be set at 
liberty when the year of jubilee arrived. 

Debts and burdens on land were limited to claims 
to the fruits of forty-two harvests ; but houses, with 
the exception of those of the Levites, might be sold 
in perpetuity. Children were often given in pledge, 
and ultimately into slavery, in payment of debt. 
In Greece and in Eome the creditor had a claim to 
the person of the debtor. Solon abolished this law 
Koman laws on at Athens. Bv the Twelve Tables, it was enacted 
at Rome that if the debtor admitted the debt, or 
had had judgment pronounced against him for it, 
thirty days should be allowed him for payment At 
the end of that period he was liable to be given 
into the hands of his creditors, who kept him sixty 
days in chains, exposing him from time to time 
publicly, and proclaiming his debt. If no one 
stepped in to release him, the debtor at the end of 
that time might be sold for a slave, or put to death. 
If there were several creditors, the letter of the law 
permitted them to cut their debtor in pieces, sharing 
him in proportion to their claims ; but Gellius tells 
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US that no Shylock was ever fonnd at Borne. The 
common practice was to treat him as a slave, and 
make him work oat the debt. 

Except in the case of fraud, no debtor can be 
imprisoned in England for a debt below J620, ex- swtch la^* 
elusive of costs. But such debtors may, if they 
fail to pay the debt as ordered by the court, be 
committed by the court to prison for forty days. 
In Scotland, imprisonment for debt is only for the 
sum of £S 6s, Sd., or over. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. In what sense was the term murder originally employed 
in this country ? 

2. How were cases of secret murder dealt with in olden 
times,? 

3. What punishments were inflicted for homicide, in its 
several forms, under the Jewish law ? 

4. What have been the penalties for accidental homicide 
resorted to by various nations ? 

6. What two . species of homicide were regarded by the 
Jewish law as justifiable ? 

6. By what characteristics was the Jewish mode of dealing 
with cases of theft distinguished from that adopted by the 
Greeks, the Eomans, the Saxons, the Goths, and the early 
English ? 

7. To what processes might Jews resort for recovery of 
debts under Moses' law ? 

8. Contrast the Jewish practice in its harsher features 
with regard to debtors, with that customary among the 
Greeks and Romans, and in our own land at the present 
day. 
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Society pro- 
gressive. 



Law needed. 



CHAPTER m. 

A. LAW: ITS NECESSITY, 
AND ITS ANTAGONISM TO HUMAN NATURE. 

If all mankind were naturally virtuoas, and dis- 
posed to act justly and kindly towards each other, 
there would be little use in establishing any kind 
of government. According to ancient poets, there 
was once a period called the Golden Age, in which 
there prevailed universal peace and loving- kindness, 
and vice had no existence. Never was there such 
a period. The farther back we go in history, we 
find that society was the more rude. Civilization 
has been a plant of slow growth, often retarded, 
and in particular countries almost rooted out for a 
time by erroneous conceptions of its character and 
the conditions of its existence, but always springing 
up afresh. The world wi s never better than it is 
at this moment. According to all experience, society 
cannot exist without some species of government. 
It must possess a power to enforce order, to prevent 
the strong from oppressing the weak, to chastise 
vice, and perform many other necessary functions. 
The laws may be better or they may be worse,, 
but laws of some kind there must be. 

Laws exist not to annihilate the power of indi- 
viduals, but to direct it; for though the strong 
may be the greatest enemies of mankind, it is they 
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only who can be great pablio benefactors. Bat, 
owing to human wilfulness, there is a keen anta- 
gonism to law in human nature. ** The carnal mind La''* wtter. 
is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be." (Rom. viii. 7.) 

B. Sin and Cbimb — the Keynote of the whole 

Law of Moses. 

In the motive for punishment, the law of Moses 
differs from all other laws in this respect : other 
nations punished.crim^f, the men of Israel punished 
sins. We punish in the name of the State, the 
men of Israel punished in the name of Jehovah. 
The word** crime" is not mentioned in the Old 
Testament : **sin" is the Old Testament word for 
punishable offences. The distinction is that crime 
is an offence against the State, sin against God. 
(All evil, however, is an offence against Ood^ and 
therefore is 8%n,) The law of Moses is unlimited moms' Uw far 
in its scope. There is in it no recognition, such as ''*^*^*' 
is familiar to us, that there is one class of actions 
directly subject to the coercive power of law, while 
other classes of actions and the whole realm of 
thought are to be indirectly guided by moral and 
spiritual influence. 

A motive constantly set before the Israelites for 
the performance of the law with respect to usury is 
thus stated in Lev. xxv. 87 : '' Thou shalt not give 
him (thy brother) thy money upon usury, nor lend 
him thy victuals for increase. I am the Lord 
your Ood, which brought you forth out of the land of 
Egypt" Hence we see that what patriotism was 
to the Greeks and Romans, that the love and fear 
of Jehovah were to the people of Israel. In Greek 
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and Roman authors there are found occasional 
recognitions that injustice, oppression, and cruelty 
are visited by the wrath of the gods ; but the will 
of G-od was not made by other nations, as by the 
Israelites, the one guide and law of life. There is 
no notion among the Greeks of sin as being some- 
thing internal, impure, and loathsome, like a disease 
of the soul. It is rather treated as something ex- 
ternal, like a slip, or false step, or mistake. David's 
cry over the sin of his life was, '< Create in me a 
clean heart, God ; and renew a right spirit within 
me.** We do not meet with anything in Greek or 
Latin that quite comes up to that, though in the 
name of ** Healer," applied to Apollo, there is some- 
thing like it. Then again, where among heathen 
authors can we find the longing for God*s purifying 
presence expressed in the. words of the Psalmist? — 
" God, thou art my God; early will I seek Thee ; 
my soul thirsteth for Thee ; my flesh longeth for 
Thee in a dry and thirsty land where no water is ; 
Thy lovingkindness is better than life.'* Therefore 
The law makes it may be fairly said that the law brought out the 
ideas of sin, purity, and holiness (without regard 
to punishment or freedom from punishment), with 
a clearness that is not to be found in heathen 
nations. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is the distinction between sin and crime ? 

2. In what important respect did Jewish law differ from 
the laws of other nations ? 

3. What motire is constantly nrged throughont the law 
for obedience to the law ? 

4. Show that the ideas o*f sin and holiness were expressed 
by the people of Israel with a clearness not found in other 
nations. Trace this to the influence of the law. 
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C. Insufficibnoy of Law. 

The law, even that of Moses, by its non-vitality, 
dealing, as it does, in dead '* shalts " and ** shalt 
note," could never lay hold of the innermost spirit 
or heart of a man, by which all his actions are 
prompted. The wise man's remark is only too trae 
of men's natural dispositions : ** Stolen waters are 
sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant " (Prov. 
ix. 17). Our Saviour adds life to the law by setting Sairation is not 
forth the higher life in His own incarnate person. ^ 
We are not under the law, not even under a Christian 
law, but under the Spirit of Christ We cannot 
find a code, but we can find guidance in Christ's 
precepts. Christ's kingdom was to be a family in 
which the will of a Divine Father was to be all- HowChrisfa 

, , _ law works. 

powerful, so that sm was no longer to be punished, 
but arrested and destroyed before it took the form 
of action. Adultery, murder, had been condemned 
by the old law ; the new law condemned lust and 
anger. 

D. The Rule of the Hioheb Life. 

The law of Moses had declared the authority of 
truth and goodness over man's will, and had taken 
for granted in man the existence of a spirit which 
could recognise that authority, but it had done no 
more. Its presence had therefore detected the 
existence and the sinfulness of sin, as alien alike to 
God's will and man's true nature ; but it had also 
brought out with more vehement and desperate 
antagonism the power of sin dwelling in man as 
fallen. It only showed, therefore, the need of a . 

2 
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Saviour from sin, and of an indwelling power which 
should enable the spirit of man to conquer the 
'* law " of evil. Hence it bore witness of its own 
fwlXtociirtit. i^8uffi<5iency, and led men to Christ. Already the 
prophets, speaking by a living and indwelling Spirit, 
ever fresh and powerful, had been passing beyond 
the dead letter of the law, and indirectly condemning 
it for insufficiency. But there was need of *' the 
Prophet," who should not only have the fulness of 
the Spirit dwelling in Himself, but should have the 
power of giving it to others, and so open the new 
dispensation already foretold. When He had come, 
and by the gift of the Spirit implanted in man a free 
internal power of action tending to God, the restraints 
of the law, needful to train the childhood of the 
world, became unnecessary and even injurious to the 
free development of its manhood. By the system 
of sacrifices declaring the need of atonement, by 
the priesthood declaring the possibility of media- 
tion, and yet in itself doing nothing adequately to 
realize either, the law again led men to Him who 
was at once the only Mediator and the true 
Sacrifice 

Jesus not only taught men God's will, but He 

helped them to do it. He brought men nearer to 

" chriBt iBthe ^^^ through Himself. He taught the blessed news 

end of the Uw of forgiveuess by God, but showed that such for- 

for ngnteousnoMB , 

to every one that giveness is ouly possiblc whcu men also forgive 
(Rom!V 4). their debtors. In this way He developed the law, 
teaching that God's sway extends to emotional as 
well as to outward acts, and that *' now once in the 
end of the world hath He appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of Himself'' (Heb. is. 26). 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What rule, over and above the law, has the Christian 
mind for its guidance in life ? 

2. What revelation is forced npon the conscience of a 
person who scans closely the reqairements of the law ? 

8. Mention ways in which Jesus helps one to keep holy 
the law. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE POSITION OF ISRAEL AT THE TIME, 

1490 B.C. 

The long bondage of the people of Israel in Egypt 

dig^tion*^"^ ^^^^ them a protection under which they gra- 
dually increased; and, from being a collection of 
wandering families, they became a nation. This 
advantage might not have been secured had they 
still wandered like Abraham in Canaan. Neverthe- 
less, a state of slavery for four hundred years was 
not likely to have a beneficial effect upon the national 
character. Although slavery may make a person 
long for liberty, it is as likely to make him cowardly, 
cringing, and deceitful; and if his master were 
wiser and better educated than himself, and yet an 
idolater, the probability is that the slave would be 
in danger of falling into idolatry also. That the 
Erii reeuits of people of Israel had become idolaters and were 
^gyp lau n ^^^^ cowardly by their bondage, is seen from the 
fact that Joshua tells them (Josh. xxiv. 14) to put 
away the gods which their fathers served in Egypt ; 
and Ezekiel alludes (Ezek. xx. 7, 8) to the same 
fault. They became cowardly ; for repeatedly, in 
moments of danger, they lost heart under Moses 
their deliverer. At times they longed after the old 
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Bervitode and plenty which they had enjoyed in 
Egypt, and murmured against their leader. Because 
the people were so demoralized, so unfit to under- 
take the conquest of Canaan, they were forced to 
wander for forty years in Arabia, till a new and 
bolder generation had sprung up. By this deliver- 
ance from slavish degradation, and subsequent 
guidance through the desert, the Israelites must What Israel 

1 1 ii «i.»-r, xM, . learned from the 

have learned to regard the Lord as a God of bondage in 
righteousness, who would not tolerate oppression, th/^forty yean' 
but would judge the cause of the weak against the '^*"^®"^*'* 
strong. They must also have learned that He would 
punish rebellion and discontent, and that though He 
would deliver them from slavery. He would not 
deliver them from labour and hardship. When they 
had thus profited by experience, they were the 
better able to receive from the law given through 
Moses the direct revelation that God was just and 
holy, requiring justice and holiness in His wor- 
shippers, and extending His claim upon their alle- 
giance even to the unfulfilled desires ; for they were 
forbidden to ** covet," as well as to *' steal.'' 

It was also impressed upon the people in the new ^V.^^}^ 
name of Jehovah^ that God was one and unchange- 
able. Yet after the revelation of Jehovah the 
people of Israel fell into idolatry. Men in those 
days found it hard to realize abstractions, such as 
strength, unless they were expressed in concrete 
forms, as a strong man, or bull, or lion ; and they 
had not yet received the revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which has taught us that the most Divine attributes 
are those which cannot be expressed in shape or 
colour. 

An idolater may plead that he does not worship 
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the idol, — ^that it only serves to remind him of the 
One above who rules over him. He may explain 
that just as people like to have images and portii^iits 
of friends, so he likes to have a visible memorial of 
the perpetual presence of Him who though present 
is invisible. But the idolater's analogy is not a 
sound one. Portraits are valued because they are 
really like individuals ; but if a portrait were only a 
caricature, and represented only a few unimportant 
parts of a friend's figure, or merely his clothes, one 
Why idolatry is would sct uo valuc ou it. So, not oulv cau uo 
'™"*- sculpture or painting represent the Supreme Being, 

but it must misrepresent Him, for it would only 
represent one or two of His inferior attributes, and 
those not perfectly. In the Ass3rrian marbles we 
see that the figure of the god has the strength of a 
bull, and the head and crown and majesty of a king, 
with the wings of an eagle, but there is one attribute 
of God which this Assyrian god has not, and that 
the very attribute of God which St. John dignifies 
so highly as to think that single name a sufficient 
revelation of Him^ and that is — Love. People were 
tempted to idolatry, then, in their efforts to express 
godlike qualities in visible form ; for example, strength 
by means of a strong man, or bull, or lion, ignorant 
that the most Divine attributes are those which 
cannot be expressed in shape or colour. In their 
efforts to pourtray the various qualities of God, men 
would multiply images, and the worship of many 
gods would be the consequence. 
The temptation Whcrcvcr God's works strike the mind as being 

to idolatry. . , . i n t. • x j 

various and separate, men would be m most danger 
of worshipping many gods. There was perhaps 
less temptation to this in a monotonous desert like 
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Arabia, than in a land of cornfields or pastures, with 
woods, hills, and streams. It was really these 
works of God that men worshipped instead of God 
Himself. Bat where all nature seemed the same, 
they might be in less danger of forgetting that God 
is one ; and yet even in the desert the men of Israel 
were drawn into the worship of other gods besides 
Jehovah. They worshipped a golden calf and the 
gods Molooh and Bemphan. It is thought that the 
iire-god Moloch may be connected with the planet 
Saturn; and perhaps it is natural that in a great 
level desert those who are ready to worship things 
created instead of the Creator should bow down 
before stars as the most conspicuous objects for 
adoration. Besides, the quiet and orderly worship 
of an invisible Jehovah may have seemed dull and 
spiritless compared with the service of Ashtaroth or 
Moloch, in whose temple there were not only 
sacrifices, but also visible statues, paintings, feasts, 
dances, processions, self-torturing priests, and 
sensual indulgences made lawful under the name of 
worship. But the great attraction must have been 
the prospect of escaping from the tedious and 
painful restrictions of the pure law of Jehovah to a 
god of the Gentiles who could be propitiated by 
mere sacrifices, if they were only costly enough. 

We thus see that the Israelites, from the expe- 
rience they had already gathered as a nation, would 
understand why the mere manufacture of emblems 
of God, leading in the end to the worship of many 
gods in many images, was so rigidly forbidden by 
Moses. 

As the people increased vastly in Eg3rpt, and were (s) Amid 
confined to one district, living thus in crowded ^p^"^®"^^^* 
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quarters, and without the conveniences of free, 
civilized life, they would be in danger of falling 
into disregard of sanitary requirements, and thus 
cause epidemics which were then, and still are, only 
too frequent among Eastern nations. Their sub- 
jugated and distressed state, also, and the peculiar 
nature of their employment, must have rendered 
them very liable to leprosy, as well as to various 
other blemishes and misafections of the skin, in 
the production of which there are no causes more 
active or powerful than a depressed state of body or 
mind, hard labour under a burning sun, the body 
constantly covered with the excoriating dust of 
brick-fields, and an impoverishing diet. It appears 
from the Mosaic account, that, in consequence of 
these hardships under Egyptian bondage, there was, 
even after the Israelites had quitted Egypt, a general 
Leprosy : bow predispositiou to the contagious form of leprosy, so 

dealt with by , . . _ ° r j » 

Moses. that it often occurred as a consequence of various 

other cutaneous affections. Eight different blemishes 
in the skin, which had a tendency to terminate in 
this terrible disease, are enumerated by Moses, whose 
statutes respecting leprosy are recorded in Lev. xiii. 
andxiv.. Numb. v. 1 — 4, and Deut. xxiv. 8, 9. 

We need not therefore be surprised that Moses, 
who had gained an insight into the usages of civil- 
ized life at the court of Egypt, and had led a 
wholesome, simple life with the Arabs in the desert, 
should be so precise in framing hygienic and sani- 
tary laws that are yet the admiration of men 
qualified to judge of their value and beneficence, — 
such laws, for instance, as related to the diagnosis 
and treatment of leprosy, to purification generally, 
to circumcision, and to clean and unclean food. 
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Beferring to the castom still observed in Jewish samtaiy 
households before the Feast of Unleavened Bread, among the jewe. 
or Passover, Dr. Bichardson, F.B.S., in a paper 
read before a recent Croydon Sanitary Congress, 
said : '' From the more strict of our Jewish fellow- 
sabjects I take my last lesson for 'Health at Home/ 
Their system of complete household cleansing once 
a year, the cleansing of every article, great and 
small, of every wall and floor and door and lintel, 
and the removal and destruction of all organic 
refuse, however minute, is a practice which, above 
all others, has so saved this wise and discerning 
people from the scourges of the great plagues, 
while all around have been stricken and destroyed, 
that a miraculous preservation has more than once 
accounted for what was a mere natural sequence 
and natural necessity. Health at home calls for 
this salubrious physical sanctiflcation in every 
domestic centre and circle once a year at least." 

We sometimes wonder at the ferocity with which (4) Amid 
the Israelites proceeded to exterminate the tribes of **^*^"®"* 
the land of Canaan ; but it was an act of patriotism 
on their part, combined with hatred of the savageries 
of all kinds practised by the foreigners, the Midian- 
ites, the Amalekites, the Ammonites, the Moabites, 
and by the aborigines, the Canaanites. The Israel- Hatred of laraei 

• i ■) ji s ^ • i* 11 towards euemies 

ites had groaned under oppression from these acoounted fur. 
nations, and it was therefore not to be wondered 
at if they hated their oppressors, all the more 
because their enemies were enemies of Jehovah and 
the law. The natural result developed by this 
intense hatred of the heathen, not merely as oppress- 
ors, but also as idolaters and offenders against 
Jehovah, or, in one word, as sinners, would be that 
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from hating the sinners they would form concep- 
tions of the evil of sin, and would learn to hate 
sin. This idea of sin would he hrought out with 
still greater clearness hy the prominence assigned it 
under the law ; for sin — transgression in any form 
against the will of God — was what Moses' law 
condemned. 

We may yet more clearly perceive the evils Moses 
had to comhat with, and the natural means he 
availed himself of to counteract them. 
<5) Amid blood. Blood-feuds wcrc common among the Israelites, 
feuda. as amoug most nations in ancient times (and as in 

the Highlands till a comparatively recent period). 
The nearest relative of any one who was killed 
conceived himself bound to kill the killer. The 
death might, perhaps, be the result of accident, but 
it was not always easy to distinguish between acci- 
dent and purpose; and besides, an act and the 
motive of an act were not so easily separated then 
as now. Th« blood spilt seemed so much loss to 
Law of the the rclatious, who were entitled to the compensation 
avenger of ^^ i^j^^^ ^ rctum, and the unsettled state of society 

and deficiency of law gave to the next of kin the 
right of exacting blood for blood. The law of 
Moses provided that the man who accidentally killed 
the other must for a time take refuge in some one 
of certain cities appointed for the purpose. Else, 
though he might be known to be quite innocent of 
any evil intent, he could be lawfully killed by the 
nearest relative of the deceased. Now that does 
not seem to us quite just. If it was not a perfect 
law, we may infer from its having been given by 
God that it was the best possible law for Israel, 
although it would not be the best now for us, or 
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any modern nation. We see, then, how Moses, 
adopting the imperfect custom of the times, limited 
it as far as possible by forbidding the ancient right 
of blood compensation, provided that the accidental 
homicide went into exile for a certain time. 

So, again, we may note how Moses, in framing. How the law 
by the will of God, the great law of the Sabbath, grew, 
met the evil tendencies of the times, and availed 
himself of materials already in existence in a rough 
form. The consecration of the Sabbath was coeval 
with the creation. There are not wanting indirect Early o^^^"** 
evidences of its observance, as the intervals between 
Noah's sending forth the birds out of the ark, an 
act naturally associated with the weekly service 
(Gen. viii. 7 — 12), and in the week of a wedding 
celebration (Gen. xxix. 27) 28) ; but, when a special 
occasion arises, in connection with the prohibition 
against gathering manna on the Sabbath, the insti- 
tution is mentioned as one already known (Exod. xvi. 
22 — 80). That this was especially one of the insti- 
tutions adopted by Moses ^om the ancient patri- 
archal usage is implied in the very words of the 
law, ** Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy." 
All this is confirmed by the great antiquity of the 
division of time into weeks, and the naming the 
days after the sun, moon, and planets. 

The law went beyond this, and regarded the 
Sabbath as a sacred day, the penalty of death being 
inflicted for the most trifling infringement of its 
sanctity. For picking a few sticks on the Sabbath, ReaBonabienem 
death seems at first sight a too severe punishment. SiJi^fthe""'"' 
But the severest punishment is inflicted when the sa^^ath. 
crime to be punished is most injurious to society. 
The Sabbath was intended to be a help to society ; 
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it was intended to force men out of worldliness and 
the weekly beaten path of worldly work, and to 
compel them, if possible, to rise up above thoughts 
of fig-trees and vineyards, cornfields and olive presses, 
to some thought of the Lord God who had brought 
out Israel from the land of Egypt — ^the Infinite, the 
Supreme, the perfectly righteous Jehovah. The 
Sabbath, to a nation where there were no synagogues 
and no books, no painting or sculpture, must have 
been one of the most painful, though salutary, of 
all the restraints of the law. A nation that gave 
up one entire day in each week to an invisible God, 
whom they acknowledged to be One and Supreme, 
could not but by degrees rise to a higher state of 
spiritual feeling than other nations that made no 
such sacrifice. The Mosaic Sabbath was therefore 
a great national institution, intended to raise a whole 
people from a carnal to a spiritual state. But every- 
thing depended upon its rigid observance. If one 
man transgressed it with impunity, others would soon 
follow his example, either willingly or in self-defence. 
The man who, to pick up a few sticks for firewood, 
violated a great national institution like this, was 
surely guilty of a great injury to society, and, as 
there were no prisons in the Arabian desert, and 
a fine did not seem an appropriate penalty for an 
offence against Jehovah, some visible and terrible 
punishment was needed to move the stubborn hearts 
of Israel, and therefore *^ for the hardness of men's 
hearts" the penalty of death was inflicted. The 
offender may have thought less about the injury he 
was doing to society than about Jehovah ; that is, 
the offence would come to be regarded, not as 
harmful to Israel merely, but as a sin against the 
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will of Jehovah. The utility of the Sabbath was 
not the question ; once enacted, it was to be ob- 
served, not as usefal, but as the will of Jehovah. 

Thus, in each case, the law led the Israelites to 
regard the will of God as the one guide and law of 
life, and the very difficulty of keeping so perfect a 
law would, step by step, bring out the idea of sin, 
purity, and holiness (without regard to punishment 
or immunity), with a 'clearness that is not to be 
found among other nations. 

There were advantages to the Israelites under a How the law 

i_ 3 ±\. n A. ^.' jf 1 • ^*s modified 

monarchy ; under the nrst king, for example, in- by royalty. 
justice was more easily checked or punished, and 
the whole nation was united by having a visible 
centre of power. The military power of Israel was 
greatly increased by the establishment of royalty, 
as can be seen by comparing the condition of the 
nation before or during the time of Saul with the 
times of David, Solomon, and subsequent kings. 
Some of the kings are said to have '< made Israel 
to sin" by bad example, and by leading their 
subjects to the worship of false gods, others to have 
kept the nation in the worship of the true God. 
That Seems to show that the people, many of them, 
believed, as we may express it, at second-hand in 
Jehovah, and were ready to adopt the worship of 
the reigning king, as being most in fashion. Thus 
the vicegerent and representative of the invisible 
King attracted the worship that should have been 
paid to none but Jehovah Himself. And although Religious 
the kings paid special attention to the worship of the kings. 
Jehovah, and built the Temple, and elaborated its 
ritual, yet often that very Temple and its ritual, 
like the kings themselves, did harm as well as good, 
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by divertiog the worsliip of the thonghtless and 
shallow from the invisible to the visible. From 
Isaiah i. 11 — 17 we see that many people in Isaiah's 
time idolized the Temple and its worship ; they 
regarded it as a reality in itself, instead of a mere 
emblem to remind them of the supremely righteous 
God. The Temple, vdth all its gorgeous buildings, 
its armies of priests and choristers, the perpetual 
sound of psalms and instruments of music, the cries 
of slaughtered victims and all the stir and smoke 
of sacrifice, might by its very splendour teach a 
thoughtful worshipper, more impressively than any 
prophet, that the worship of God requires something 
more than earthly pomp and ceremony, and that 
'* the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : a broken 
and a contrite heart, God, Thou wilt not despise." 
Similarly the people of Israel, who were always 
looking forward to a great King that should conquer 
the Gentiles, and raise their nation to the highest 
point of honour and glory, were taught by the 
history of a long line of monarchs, that neither a 
David, nor a Jehoshaphat, nor a Hezekiah could 
fulfil their aspirations, but they must still look for- 
" The Lord is "ward to a future King. To see the kings of Israel 
aid^ever."^^' pullcd dowu and sct up at the mere will of the 
(F8.X.16.) ^^y^ ^^^ priesthood filled by <*the lowest of the 

people," the ten tribes sinking deeper and deeper 
into idolatry, the land teeming with disorder and 
anarchy, — this might surely have taught the men 
of Judah to ask themselves, in the words of Deuter- 
onomy xxix. 25, '* Wherefore hath the Lord done 
this unto this land ?** and to reply in the words of 
the same book, ''Because they have forsaken the 
covenant of the Lord God of their fathers, which 
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He made with them when He brought them forth 
out of the land of Egypt." Thus by the national 
training were the Israelites led to grasp the truth 
of the unity of God with sufficient firmness to with- 
stand the powerful influence of surrounding idolatry, 
to believe in the eternity and righteousness of God, 
and to reverence the very letter of the written 
records of the law that revealed His will. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What were the effects of the sojourn in Egypt upon 
the people of Israel ? 

2. What traces of idolatry were to be found in the house- 
holds of the patriarchs, and in the times of Joshua and 
EzekJel ? 

8. How did God reveal Himself to the people of Israel 
(a) at the time of the exodus, {b) during the wandering in 
the wilderness ? 

4. Explain the temptation to idolatry. 

5. Why is idolatry wrong ? 

6. Compare the idolatry of Greece with the idolatry of 
Assyria, and show the mischief of both. 

7. Why are we less exposed than the ancients to the 
temptations of idolatry 7 

8. In what respects was the worship of Moloch more 
exacting, and in what respects less exacting, than that of 
Jehovah ? 

9. What efEect was the Sabbath intended to produce 
upon Israel 'I 

10. Under what circumstances were the laws of Moses 
dealing with the physical well-being of the people urgently 
called for ? Point out some excellencies in the measures 
adopted by Moses. 

11. Explain the cruelty of the men of Israel towards 
their enemies. 

12. What moral benefit may have been ultimately derived 
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from the perpetual hatred sabsisting between Israel and 
the surrounding nations 7 

13. Give some evidence of the observance of the Sabbath 
previous to the time of Moses. 

14. On what grounds may the apparent severity of the 
punishment for non-observance of the Sabbath be accounted 
for? 

.15. What were the advantages of monarchy to Israel, and 
what the disadvantages ? 

16. What were the advantages given by the Temple to the 
nation, and what the disadvantages ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

SCRIPTURAL MEANINGS OF THE WORD LAW. 

The word ** Law," in Scripture, as elsewhere, ex- varionB meftn- 
presses a definite commandment laid down by any "^8««^^-^^"'^- 
recognised authority, human or divine. The com- 
mandment may be general^ or (as in Lev. vi. 9, 14, 
etc., "the law of the burnt- offering," etc.,) particular 
in its bearing. The word used with the article 
(** The Law"), and without any words of limitation, 
refers to the expressed will of God, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, to the Mosaic law, or to the Pentateuch, 
of which it forms the chief portion. 

The Hebrew word for law, torah^ lays more stress Spodai wgnifl. 

., 1 XI. •! ^ 1 • ^1 ^ u-L 3 OAtion of Hebrew 

on its moral authority, as teaching the truth, and and Greek equi- 
guiding in the right way : the Greek word, nomos, law!^^ 
lays stress on its constraining power , as imposed 
and enforced by a recognised authority. [Grk. 
nemo = I mete out, I pasture : nonws = the pas- 
turing power ; that which gives to every one of the 
flock his due.] The word nomos^ used with the 
article, in St. PauFs writings, refers to the law of st. phuIh uho» uf 
Moses : used without the article, it includes all *^'*^ '^"*'^ ''*'^* 
powers which act on the will of man by compulsion, 
or by pressure of external motives, whether their 
commands be or be not expressed in definite forms. 
(The word ** law" used antithetically, occasionally 

3 
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denotes an internal principle of action, as in Bom. 
iii. 27, " law of faith"). In the New Testament, 
the title, "the Law," is occasionally used loosely 
to refer to the Old Testament, as in John x. 84, zv. 
26, 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Give the various meanings that the word " law" bears 
throughout Scripture. 

2. Wherein do the Hebrew and Greek equivalents for 
the term " law" differ in significance ? 

3. With what three variations of meaning does St. Paul 
employ the word " law " ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SUMMARY OF THE LAW OF MOSES, 
I. Laws Civil. 

(a.) Of Persons, 

(a) Father and son. 

The power of a father was held sacred ; cursing, 
or smiting, or stubborn and wilful disobedience to 
be considered capital crimes. But uncontrolled Ex. zxi. 15, 17. 
power of life and death was apparently refused to 
the father^ and vested only in the congregation. 

Right of the firstborn to^a double portion of the t>eut.;cxi.i5— 17. 
inheritance was not to be set aside by partiality. 

Inheritance passed to daughters^ if there were no 
sons, provided that heiresses married in their own 
tribe. To prevent confusion in the year of jubilee, Num.xxvii.6— 8, 
it was enacted that inheritances should not be ~"^^' "^^^' 
transferred by marriage from one tribe to another. 

Daughters unmarried were entirely dependent on Nam. xxx. 3—6. 
their father. 

(b) Husband and wife. 

The power of a husband was to be so great, that Num. xxx. 
a wife could never, without her husband's consent, 
enter into any agreement, or even take a vow before 
God ; but a widow or divorced wife became inde- 
pendent, and did not again fall under her father^s 
power. 
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(c) Master and slave. 

Fx. xxi. 20, 26, The moster'a power was so far limited^ that death 
under actual chastisement was punishable, and 
maiming by his master gave liberty to the slave. 

The Hebrew slave was to be freed at the sabbatical 
year, and provided with necessaries, unless he con- 
sented to be a perpetual slave. His wife and chil- 

Ex. xxi. 1—6. dren were freed with him only if they came to his 
master with him. In any case he and his children 

Deut. zv. 12— 18. were freed at the jubilee. If sold to a resident 
foreigner, they were always redeemable at a price 
proportioned to the distance of the jubilee. 

Lev. XXV. 45, 46; Foreign slaves to be held and inherited as pro- 

Deut. xxiiL 15. in t t* *,* i /» a« 

perty for ever; and fugitive slaves from foreign 
nations not to be given up. 

(d) Strangers. 

Ex. xxii. 21 ; Protection and kindness towards them are enjoined 

Lev. xix. 88, 34. , _ , •* 

as a sacred duty. 

(b.) Law of Things. 

(a) Laws of land and property. 
Lev. XXV. 23. (1) All land to be the property of God alone, and 

its holders to be deemed His tenants. 

(2) All sold land therefore was to return to its 
original owners at the jubilee, and was to be redeem- 
able at all times. Price of land sold was to be 
calculated with reference to distance of jubilee year. 

A house sold to be redeemable within a year ; 
and, if not redeemed, to pass away altogether. 

But the houses of the Levites, and those in unwalled 

villages, were to be redeemable at all times, in the 

same way as land ; but the Levitical suburbs were 

Lev. XXV. 31-34. to be inalienable. The Levites might purchase 

land, houses, goods, or cattle out of their own 
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proper effects ; bat altboagb the principftl revenaes 
of the Levites were suffioient to keep them above 
want, they were not so ample as to enable them to 
accumulate riches. Thus the Mosaic constitution 
provided that they should have no power either to 
disturb the peace or to endanger the liberties of 
their country. 

' (8) Lands or houses devoted to Ood were redeem- 
able at six-fifths of their value, to be calculated by the 
priests ; if devoted by the owner, and unredeemed, 
the land or house was hallowed at the jubilee for 
ever, and given to the priests ; if only by a possessor, 
it returned to the owner at the jubilee. 

(4) Inheritance went (1) to sons, or (2) to 
daughters, or (8) to brothers, or (4) to uncles on 
the father's side, or (5) to next kinsmen generally. 

(6) Laws of debt 

(1) All debts to an Israelite were released in the 
seventh or sabbatical year. 

A blessing was promised on the performance of Deut. xr. i-ii. 
this, and a curse on the refusal to lend. 

(2) Usury from Israelites was not to be taken. Ex. xzii 25- 27; 
(8) Pledges not to be insolently or ruinously 20*.^ ' ""^' 

exacted (Deut. xxiv. 6 — 18). 
(c) Taxation. 

(1) Census-money y a poll-tax of half a shekel, to Ex. xxx. 12- 16. 
be paid for the service of the tabernacle. 

All spoil in war was to be halved. T^^r^h of the 
combatant's half, and one-fiftieth of the people's, to 
be paid for a <* heave-offering" to Jehovah. 

(2) Tithes. 

(a) One-tenth of all produce was to be given for Num. xviii. 20- 
the Levites, and one-tenth of this for the priests. ^^' 
(6) There was to be a second tithe for religious 
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Deat. xiv. 22— feasting and charity, either at the holy place or 

''• every third year at home. 

Deut, Mvi. 1— {c) One-sixtieth or one-fortieth of \he Jirstfruits 

^^' of corn, wine, and oil for the priests, to be offered 

at Jerusalem, with a solemn declaration of depend- 
ence on God the King of Israel. 

Num. xviii. 15— Firstlings of clean beasts, redemption-money (five 
shekels) of man, and (half a shekel, or one shekel) 
of unclean beasts, to be given to the priests after 
sacrifice. 

(3) Poor laws. 

Lev. xix 9, 10. (a) Gleaning , a legal right of the poor. 

Deut. xxiii. 24, (J) Slight tresposs (eating on the spot) allowed. 

(c) Second tithe given in charity. 
Deut. xxiv. 15. {d) Wages to he paid day by day, 

(4) Maintenance of priests. 

(a) Tenth of Levites^ tithe, 

(b) Heave and wave-offerings (breast and right 
shoulder of all peace- offerings). 

(c) Meat and sin-offerings^ to be eaten solemnly, 
and only in the holy place. 

(d) Firstfruits and redemption-money. 

(e) Price of all devoted things, unless specially 
given for a sacred service. 

A man*s service, or that of his household, to be 
redeemed at fifty shekels for man, thirty for woman, 
twenty for boy, and ten for girl. 

II. Laws Criminal. 

(a.) Offences against God {of the nature of 

treason), 

Ex. xxii 20. 1st command. Against acknowledgment of false 

gods (e,g, Moloch), and against all idolatry. 
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2nd oommand. Against witchcraft and false pro- Ex. zxii. is. 

phecy. 
8rd „ „ blasphemy. i^t. xxiv. is, i6. 

4th „ „ Sabbath -breaking Num. xv. 82-36. 

Panishment in all these cases was death by 
stoning. 

(b.) Offences against man, 

5th command. Against disobedience to^ or cursing, or 

smiting of parents, 
Panishment : death by stoning, publicly adjudged 
and inflicted ; so also of disobedience to priests (as Ex. zxi. 16-17. 
judges) or supreme judge. 

6th command. (1) Murder, punished by death with- 
out sanctuary or reprieval. 

(2) Death by negligence, punished 
by death. 

(8) Accidental homicide (Num. xxzv. 
12; Deut. zix. 6). 

(4) Uncertain murder. There was 

a formal disavowal and sacri- 
fice by the elders of the nearest 
city. 

(5) Assault punished by lex talionis 

(Lev. xxiv. 19, 20). 
7th „ Against adultery (punished by death 

of both offenders) and all un- 

chastity. 
8th „ (1) Theft punished by fourfold or 

double restitution ; a nocturnal 

robber might be slain as an 

outlaw (Ex. xxii. 1 — 4). 
(2) Trespass and injury of things 

lent to be compensated. 
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Num. XXXV. 80. 



Deut xxir. 16. 



(8) Perversion of justice (by bribes, 
threats, etc.) and oppression 
of strangers strictly forbidden. 

(4) Kidnapping punished by death. 
9th conunand. False witness : punished by damages. 

in. Laws Judicial and Constitutional. 

(a.) Jurisdiction. 

(a) Local judges (generally Levites) appointed 
by people, with approbation of supreme authority. 
Dent. xvii. 8— 18. (b) Appeal to pricst or judge, whose sentence 
was to be accepted under pain of death. 

(c) Two witnesses (at least) required in capital 
matters. 

(d) A man's family not to be punished along with 
himself (unless by special command). 

Stripes allowed and limited, so as to avoid out- 
rage on the human frame. 

But all this was greatly set aside (1) by the power 
of the king (1 Sam. xxii.) ; (2) by the appointment 
of the seventy ; (3) by the Sanhedrim in later times. 

(b.) Royal Power, 

The king^s power was limited by the law, and for- 
bidden to be despotic ; yet the king had power of 
taxation, of compulsory service, and of declaring 
war (1 Sam. viii., x., xi.). 

There was a restriction as to the multiplying of 
cavalry horses, to prevent wars of aggression, and 
the imposition of unnecessary burdens and taxes 
upon the people, as also carnal confidence in kings.^ 

♦ As in Ps. XX. 7 : ** Some trust in chariots, and some in 
horses." By this God would likewise prevent their having 
commerce with Egypt, which was famous for horses. The 
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The princes of the congregation. The heads of 
the tribes had authority nnder Joshua to act for the 
people ; and in later times ** the princes of Judah" 
had power to control both king and priests (Josh. 
ix. 16 ; Jer. xxvL 10 — 24). 

(c.) Royal Revenue, 

(1) Tenth of produce ; (2) domain land (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 26 — 29 ; (8) bond service, chiefly on foreigners 
(2 Chron. ii. 16, 17 ; (4) flocks and herds (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 29 — 81 ; (5) tribute (gifts) from foreign kings ; 
(6) commerce, especially in Solomon's time (1 Kings 
X. 22, 29, etc.). 

lY. EOCLESIASTIOAL AND CEREMONIAL LaW. 

(A.) Law of Sacrifice. It was the sign and the 
means of that union with God on which the holiness 
of the people depended. 

(1) Ordinary sacrifices. 

(a) Whole bumt-ofierings to be offered conti- Ex. xxix, 88—42, 
nually, and the Are on the altar never to be Lev. vi. 8- is. 
extinguished. 

(5) Meat-offering of flour, oil, and frankincense, Lev. ii.,yi. u- 
unleavened and seasoned with salt. 

(c) Peace-offering of the herd or the flock ; either Lev. m., vii. 11 
a thank-offering, or a vow, or free-will offering. " 

{d) Sin or trespass-offering. Lev. iv., v., vi. 

(2) Extraordinary sacrifices. 

(a) At the consecration of priests. ^^' '^^^»' *^* 

(b) At birth of a child. 

judges and princes of Israel used generally to ride on mules 
or asses. Solomon is the first king of Judah who had a 
great number of horses, and he kept them rather for pomp 
than for war. 
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Lev. xiii., xir. ^g) At cleansiiig of lepors. 

Ley. xvi (d) On the great day of atonement* 

Lev. xxiii. (^e) On the great festivals. 

(B.) Law of Holiness (arising from union with 
God through sacrifice). 

(1) Holiness of persons. 

Ex. xix. 5, 0. (a) The whole people were holy as the ** children 

of God." 
Ex. xiii. 2, 12, 13; This IS showu hy the dedication of the firstborn, 

lieut. XXVI. •' 

and the offering of all firstlings and firstfruits. 
^^- ^ By distinction pf clean and unclean food. 

Deut. xxiii. 1— By provisiou for purification. 
Dent. xiv. 1, By laws agaiust disfigurement and excessive 

XXV. 3. 

scourging. 
Lev. xviii. 3y i{^^g against unnatural marriages. 

(b) Holiness of priests and Levites. Shown by 
their consecration (Lev. viii., ix.) ; their special 
qualifications and restrictions (Lev. xxi.); their 
rights and authority (Deut. xviii.) 

(2) (a) Holiness of places and things. 

Ex.xxv.— xxYia The tabernacle, with the ark, the vail, the altars, 
the laver, the priestly robes. 

(b) The holy place chosen for the permanent 
Deut. xiv. 22— erectiou of the tabernacle, where only all sacrifices 

were to be offered, and all tithes, firstfruits, vows, 
etc., to be given. 

(8) Holiness of times. 

(a) Sabbath (Exod. xx. 9—11). 

(6) Sabbatical year (Exod. xxiii. 10, 11). 

(c) Year of jubilee (Lev. xxv. 8 — 16). 

(d) Passover (Exod. xii. 8—27). 

(e) Feast of weeks (Pentecost) (Lev. xxiii. 16). 
(/) Feast of tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. 88 — 48). 
(g) Feast of trumpets (Lev. xxiii. 28 — 25. 

(Ji) Day of atonement (Lev. xxiii. 26 — 82). 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Laws Civil. 

1. What was the extent of the power of a father over a 
son under the law of Moses ? 

2. What provision was made for daughters ? 

3. What rights could Hebrew slaves lay claim to ? 

4. What privilege did Hebrew slaves possess, which was 
not granted to foreign slaves ? 

5. How were landholders regarded under the law ? 

6. State the law as to the disposal of house and landed 
property among the Jews. 

7. What special privileges in these matters were allowed 
to the Levites ? 

8. Under what restrictions were the Levites kept by the 
Mosaic constitution ? 

9. In what order did inheritances pass under the law ? 

10. How were debts to an Israelite treated by the law of 
Moses 7 

11. Mention the law of Israel with regard to lending 
money upon interests 

12. What provision was there for the maintenance of the 
service of the tabernacle, of the Levites, the priests, and 
the poor ? 

13. How were spoils of war disposed of 7. 

Laws Cbiminal, Judicial, Constitutional, and 

Ecclesiastical. 

1. State briefly the duties prescribed and offences pro- 
hibited in the Ten Commandments. 

2. What powers were vested in the king 7 

8. For what reason was there a restriction as to the 
multiplying of cavalry horses 7 

4. Name the sources of the royal revenue. 

5. Mention the various kinds of sacrifices— ordinary and 
extraordinary. 

6. What objects and occasions were deemed holy under 
the law 7 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A. THE LAW INTERPRETED BY THE 

PROPHETS, 

Moses could receive the revelation only of some 
few, and those not the most important, attributes 
of God, as is implied when it is said in the Bible 
that Moses could not see the '' face,'' but only the 
'^back parts'' of God. Moses must have looked 
forward to a more complete revelation, for the pro- 
mise was made to him : **The Lord thy God will 
raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee^ 
of thy brethren, like unto me ; unto him ye shall 
hearken." (Deut. xviii. 15.) Justice, mercy, good- 
ness and truth, inflexibility in punishing injustice, 
combined with willingness to forgive those who 
repent — ^these were the attributes of God revealed 
to Moses, over and above His eternal nature and 
omnipotence. But men would often doubt whether 
God can be perfectly just, or, if perfectly just, 
whether He can be perfectly powerful. So the pro- 
The want sup- phets admitted that there is much wrong in the world, 
prophets. and they looked forward to a new state of changed 

circumstances. They spoke of a Deliverer and King 
who was to rule in righteousness and destroy sin, 
and they looked forward to a time when there should 
be no more oppression and injustice, when the just 
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Bhoold flourish and the nnjust perish, and there 
should be no more war, famine, or poverty. And 
the blessings of this promised period were to extend 
to other nations besides Israel, in conflrmation of 
the promise that in the seed of Abraham all the 
nations of the world should be blessed. The busi- 
ness of the prophets was to declare the will of God ; 
they were called '< seers'' because they could see 
God*s purpose more clearly than others, and another 
of their titles implied that their hearts were filled, 
and, as it were, fermenting with God's holy word. 
Only a small part of their prophecies consisted of The work of a 
predictions. In their writings, oftener than pre- p"'^^®*- 
diction we And precept, — a proclamation of the 
moral laws of God. The moral law which the 
prophets are continually proclaiming as the will or 
word of God is that the righteous shall be pros- 
perous, and the unrighteous shall be destroyed ; 
that right shall be might, and not might right. 
There was a special necessity for proclaiming this 
in a country like Judah, encompassed by powerful 
enemies such as the Egyptians and Assyrians ; and 
in the royal period there was a need for this pro- 
clamation, because sometimes the king with his 
nobles deserted the worship of Jehovah, and acted 
unjustly and oppressively, thus tempting the people 
to think that high rank and a splendid position 
could excuse sin. Again, in the magnificent ritual 
of the Temple there was need for the counterpoise What the teach- 
of the prophetic precepts, since men were tempted pifeto eerv^^U) 
to set rites above righteousness, and to degenerate °^^*®'**'*' 
into the heathen superstition that God could be 
propitiated or bribed by sacrifices of bulls and goats, 
without the sacrifice of the heart. The prophets 
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felt sure thai the will of Jehovah mnst at last, far 
off, he perfectly wrought oat, and His triumph must 
be complete. When that time should come, and 
His will should be done perfectly on earth, the joy 
and happiness of the righteous and the holiness of 
all men would be so great, that words were inca- 
pable of expressing the greatness. The prophets 
taught the will of Jehovah was righteousness, not 
sacrifice or ritual ; that righteousness would prevail 
in the end ; that sin would be destroyed, and though 
all the world were on the one side and the faithful 
few of Israel on the other, God was on the side of 
the weak, and the weak would conquer ; nor would 
God be contented with an imperfect fulfilment of 
His will ; there would be a perfect kingdom here- 
after, where there should be perfect truth, justice, 
and holiness; and this perfection was identified 
with a perfect King, who should reign in righteous- 
AspectB under ness and couquer in meekness. The Deliverer was 

prophetB represented by the prophets in two aspects, as con- 

regarded the • _ -L J» J • r • 1 J 

kiiigdoraofOod. quermg by force and as conquering by righteous- 
ness, as destroying and as purifying. A third aspect 
in which the prophets, and more especially Isaiah, 
regarded Him, was as a Sufferer. This gives us a 
glimpse of a new revelation that pain and suffering 
have a conquering power ; that the ideal nation and 
the ideal Deliverer live not for themselves, but for 
others ; that the King must be a servant, the Con- 
queror must be a sufferer, and the Giver of life to 
others must Himself die. Lastly, we have traces 
of a new spiritual law, by which' the righteous can 
bear the sins of the unrighteous, and a prediction 
that when the Deliverer comes He will vindicate His 
supremacy by bearing the iniquities of the world. 
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B. The Law Interpreted by the Scribes. 

The prophet developed, while the Borihe merely 
explained. The prophet professed to teach ''with 
authority;" the scrihe merely gave his opinion. 
Isaiah interpreted the will of the Divine Spirit 
which he felt hreathing and living within him ; the 
Borihes interpreted the letter of the written law. 
The difference hetween the times can be expressed 
by the difference between these representative 
offices. The difference may be expressed in a pro- 
portion: As the scribe is to the prophet, as the 
letter is to the spirit, so was the period just before 
Christ to the period of Isaiah. The difference is 
thus expressed by St. Paul : '' The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life " (2 Cor. iii. 6). 

The scribes wished to make the law of Moses 
the rule of life for the whole nation and for indt- 
vidnal men. But it lies in the nature of every 
such law, of every informal, half-systematic code, 
that it raises questions which it does not solve. 
Decisions on fresh questions were accumulated into 
a complex system of casuistry. The new precepts, 
still transmitted orally, came practically to take their 
place. The ** words of the scribes," now used as Defects in tiie 

', ^.. _ doctrine of the 

a technical phrase for these decisions, were honoured scribes. 
above the law. It was a greater crime to offend 
against them than against the law. The first step 
was taken towards annulling the commandments of 
God for the sake of their own traditions. This 
casuistry led to the evading of the plainest duties, 
and to tampering with conscience (Matt. xv. 1 — 6 ; 
xxiii. 16 — 28). We can therefore understand why 
they were constantly denounced by our Lord along 
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with the Pharisees. While the scribes repeated the 
traditions of the elders, He *' spake as one having 
authority," "not as the scribes" (Matt. vii. 29). 
While they confined their teaching to the class of 
scholars, He '* had compassion on the multitades " 
(Matt. ix. 86). While they were to be found only 
in the council or in their sc]iools, He journeyed 
through the cities and villages (Matt. iv. 23). While 
they spoke of the kingdom of God vaguely, as a 
thing far off. He proclaimed that it had already 
come nigh to men (Matt. iv. 17). So far as the 
temper of the scribes was one of mere adaptation 
to the feeling of the people, cleaving to tradition, 
wanting in the intuition of a higher life, the teaching 
of Christ must have been felt as unsparingly con- 
demning it. 

C, The Law Intebpbeted by Chbist. 

Jesus, like the ancient prophets, proclaimed the 
kingdom of God, but, unlike them, He said that He 
came to fulfil the predictions of the prophets. He 
The law of the Himsclf was the fulfilment ; His word was the law 
of the new kingdom. Not content with expounding 
the old law like the scribes, or developing it like 
the prophets. He set forth a new law, higher and 
purer than the old, and regulating the heart instead 
of the actions ; and this law was His own will. 
That the subjects of the new kingdom might be 
enabled to fulfil the new law. He summoned them 
to come to Him, to fix their hearts on Him, to 
sufier persecutions for Him, and to take His yoke 
upon them. Ofiences against the law were forgiven 
by Him. Admission to the franchise of the new 
kingdom was in His hands. Exclusion from the 
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kingdom belonged to Him alone. Against dis- 
sembling and disloyal subjects He declared that He 
should close the gates with the words, ** I never 
knew yon ; depart from me, ye that work iniquity." 
We have said that the will of Jesus was the new 
law ; yet it is equally true that Jesus expressly said 
He did not come to do His own will, and always 
subordinated His will. Jesus came to do the will 
of God, and taught His disciples to make God's 
will their law ; but, on the other hand, His will 
was at one with the will of God, so it may be said 
that the will of Jesus was th.e law of His disciples. 
He called men to come to Him, because through 
Him they came to God the King. But He did not 
often call God by the name of King, though He 
often spoke of the Kingdom of God. To His dis- 
ciples he generally spoke of God as a Father, and 
consequently all men were to be called brothers. 
That kind of^kingdom in which the king is a father, 
and in which all fellow -subjects are brothers, is a 
family. Now as to the law which unites a family, 
and secures to each member of it his appropriate 
rights, there is no law, and there are no rights in 
a family. There is no need for such things, if they 
love one another. If there is to be a law at all, a 
family must be ruled by the law of love. This, 
then, was the law laid down by Jesus Christ for 
His disciples. His disciples were to love those that 
hated them, and bless them that cursed them, that 
they might be the children of their Father in 
heaven. All who did the will of God were brothers 
to Jesus. In this family the will of a Divine Father 
was to be all-powerful, so that sin was no longer to 
be punished, but arrested and destroyed before it 

4 
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took the form of action. Adultery and murder had 
been condemned by the old law ; the new law con- 
demned lust and anger. The old law laid down 
certain ordinances, which if a man obeyed, he should 
live therein ; bat the new law laid down nothing 
fixed nor certain for ns, so that we might say, ** I 
have done this or that, and therefore I have fulfilled 
the law of Christ." For the law of Moses touched 
the life of man, as it were, in certain points ; as, for 
example, in sacrifices, and feasts, and purifications, 
and Sabbaths, and in the obeying of the Ten Com- 
mandments; but the law of Christ covered the 
whole of the state of man, the thoughts as well as 
the deeds; even as the encompassing air, which 

Ps. cxxxix. pierce th into every corner and cavern of the earth, 
wheresoever human life is. In fine, whereas the 
law of Moses commanded us what we should do, the 
law of Christ commanded what we should be. For 
this cause Jesus set Himself against all bookishness 
and against all worship of traditions, and even of 
the precepts of the Scriptures ; for He taught that 

laa. xxix. 13. prcccpts, howsocvcr they may shape the outward 
action, shape not the inner man. Ezekiel had 
prophesied thus, in the name of Jehovah, *' A new 
heart also will I give, you, and a new spirit will 
I put within you : and I will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 
a heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit within 
you, and cause you to walk in my statutes." 
This period had now arrived. Jesus not only 
taught men God's will, but He helped them to 
do it. He brought men nearer to God through 
Himself. The Pharisees had rejected Jesus, as 
they alleged, because, according to their notions, 
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He had violated the Sahhath ; hat perhaps the real 
cause was that His principle was entirely different 
from theirs. They were for the old law ; He was 
for a new law, or rather for a new spirit. One 
more feature in the life of Jesus, not to he found in 
the lives of previous prophets, is that He predicted 
His own death and resurrection. God's trials were 
compared hy the prophets to fire acting upon ore : 
as the dross is separated from metal hy fire, and 
destroyed, so hy God's trials sin is separated from 
righteousness, and destroyed. But the prophets 
seldom, if ever, speak of sin heing thus destroyed, 
hut rather of sinners. The men of Israel had not 
yet heen taught, as we have heen hy Christ, to 
separate the sin from the sinner ; they were heing 
led up to the ahstraot idea of sin hy the concrete 
term '* sinners." The Son of man was to introduce 
on earth the new power of forgiving sins, that is, 
of putting them away from the sinner. 



(fl) QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Point out the want which the prophets arose to meet. 

2. What besides jfrediction was included in the term 
prophecy ? 

3. What is the great moral principle pervading the 
works of the prophets ? 

4. In what aspects do the prophets describe the Kingdom 
of God? 

(h) and (js) QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Point out differences between the offices of the pro- 
phets and of the scribes. 
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2. How did the teaching of the scribes conflict with the 
spirit of the law ? 

8. Contrast the teaching of the scribes with that of onr 
Lord. 

4. Of what natnre is the Kingdom of God ? and what was 
the law which, under it, was to regulate the relations of 
subject to sovereign, and of subject to subject ? 

6. By what means were the disciples of Jesus enabled to 
obey His precepts 7 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE LAW IN RELATION TO THE PAST AND 

THE PRE SENT, 

(a) Thb law was adapted to, and depended on, the 
covenant made with Abraham (Gal. iiL 17 — 24). 
There were two promises contained in that cove- The two 
nant ; one was the spiritual promise of the Mes- ^~°^ 
siah, given to the Jews, and in which '* all families 
of the earth should be blessed.'* The other was a 
promise of temporal blessing, needed to preserve 
Ihe Jews as a distinct nation,, through which the 
race of man should be educated and prepared for 
the coming of the Redeemer. Hence some parts 
of the law are peculiar to the Jews, locail and tran- 
sitory ; but its principles, expressing the- will of an 
unchanging God, and springing from relations to 
Him inherent in human nature, are eternal 

{b) The law was related to the promise ; the 
promise was a witness of the truth that man's life 
should be ruled by a spiritual element in communion 
with a Spirit from above. The spiritual power that , 
was to come to rule man's life, and thus finally 
to triumph over, and redeem man from, sin, was 
Christ ; but, meanwhile, man was prone to evil, 
*' so the law was added because of transgres- 
sions." The law stood between a man's better 
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HowtheJewi and worse self; in the world, it stood between 

W6ra affdotttd by 

tbe uw as in- the Jewish nation, as the witness of the spiritual 

diTidnala and as • snin i i*i i i 

promise, and the heathendom which groaned under 



a nation. 



The law a natn* 
ral ooniumma- 
tion. 



The law not 
entirely new, 



the power of the flesh. Its object was to strengthen 
good and weaken evil by power of motive ; it re- 
strained the man, it isolated the people. This iso- 
lation in later times was so extreme, that, as the 
promise was forgotten, this tendency of the law 
actually became a hindrance to the true revelation 
of God. 

(c) When the law was given, Israel had emerged 
from the condition of a tribe to that of a nation. 
The young nation's manhood required a system of 
distinct commandments to control its impulsive 
action : in the patriarchal or childhood period they 
had been ruled chiefly by the affections and the 
power of natural relationships. 

(d) The law was not wholly new ; fragments of 
it had been given before, e.g, the law as to murder 
(Gen. ix. 6), the distinction between clean and 
unclean animals (Gen. viii 20), the law as to the 
observance of the Sabbath probably (Ezod. zvi.). 
God teaches men slowly and gradually, and those 
laws are most effective which, like the laws of 
England, have grown with the growth of a people, 
and are suited to its character. So we find traces 
of the customs of Palestine and the laws of Egypt 
in the Mosaic law. 

and not perfect (e) The law was suited to the Israelites, and 
therefore not perfect (Matt. six. 7, 8). It modified 
existing cuatoms ; e.g,, the punishment of a son in 
early times for disobedience was severe, but under 
Moses* law it was limited by an appeal to the 
people. The *'law of the avenger of blood'* was 
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modified by the provision of cities of refage. The 
power of the patriarch was recognized, but the 
power of the priests and Levites was established 
side by side. The law was also adapted to the 
climate and physical circumstances of the people. 

(/) The law was gradually revealed; first, a 
rough outline was given, then the fuller law. It 
had then to be explained and amended by the 
judges and prophets, and they made known its 
great principles, as distinguished from the external 
rules in which they were embodied. In this way, 
as in other ways, they prepared the way of Him 
who came to fulfil the law of old time. 

Our Lord declared that He '^came not to destroy 
the law, but to perfect it,*' and that '^ not one jot 
nor one tittle of it shall pass away ; ** moreover, 
the law has been reverenced in all Christian 
churches, and has had an important influence on 
much Christian legislation. The universal, eternal, 
and essential principles underlying it are still posi- 
tively and morally binding ; ordinances which were 
evidently local, temporary, and external, have now 
no positive obligation. Laws or rules of any 
kind, and the works which they enforce, are, St. 
Paul says, dead. A law concerns itself not with The uw 
motives, but with overt acts— cannot adapt itself by a sptnt. 
to continually changing circumstances, cannot fully 
employ the reasoning and spiritual faculties, and 
cannot fully develop any feelings beyond those 
of discipline and obedience. A spirit can do all 
this. Hence the advantages of a spirit over a 
law. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

I. What two features are characteristic of the law, in its 
connection with, the promises contained in the Abrahamic 
covenant ? 

2; Describe the influence exerted by the law upon the 
Jews, (a) as indiTiduals, and {b) as a nation. 

3. Point out in what way the latter effect tended to 
hinder the true revelation of God. 

4. Contrast^ with respect to a ruling principle, the re- 
quirements of the early and maturer periods of the Jewish 
national life. 

5. Mention some portions of the law which were not 
wholly new.. Show that this circumstance is not to be 
considered as detracting in any degree from its Divine 
origin. 

6. Show how the law^ if not perfect, modified for the 
better customs already existing. 

7. By what stages did the law reach perfect develop- 
ment? 

8. To what extent is the law binding under the Gospel 
dispensation ? What parts of it have now no obligations 
upon Christians ? 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

ISRAEL'S GREATNESS AS A NATION, AND 
THE NATIONAL TRAINING, 

Theib knowledge of the one true God was the germ 
of the greatness of the Jewish nation. Wealth does 
not make a nation truly great, else Tyre might be 
considered the greatest of ancient cities ; for Tyre 
had the carrying-trade of all the world, and her 
merchants were called princes. Yet Tyre is little 
more than a fishing village now ; and the name of 
Tyre is scarcely known in comparison with that of 
Jerusalem, or Athens, or Borne. Neither does popu- 
lation constitute the greatness of a nation, else China 
might now rank as the greatest nation in the world. 
Nor does power to conq[uer make a nation great, else 
the Ass3rrians and Babylonians, and in later times 
the Tartars and Huns, would have held a higher 
position than the nation of Israel. That which is 
worth remembering in the history of great nations Cause of Israel's 
creates the influence of nations, and constitutes their greatness in the 
true greatness. The greatness of Greece or Rome ""i*"^*"^- 
may be estimated by the influence eflected by their 
poems and laws, their investigations into truth, their 
skill in administration and organization, their patriot- 
ism, bravery, and perseverance. The books of the 
men of Israel are more read among us than those of 
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any other nation ; their thoughts have become onrs ; 
English children are called by Jewish names ; oar 
churches and cathedrals are consecrated to the 
memory of Jewish peasants ; and lastly, our blessed 
Lord Himself was of that nation. It is clear that 
the greatness of Israel sprang from their knowledge 
of the one true God. The special way in which the 
Jews have influenced the world has been by their 
national life proclaiming the unity and holiness of 
God, thus preparing the way for Christianity. [The 
training of the nation for this special purpose may 
have been forwarded by means of the calamities or 
even the destruction of a great part of the chosen 
nation ; for individuals and nations are often 
trained for high purposes by means that are not 
always pleasant or even harmless. Thus a lawyer, 
a physician, an explorer, an astronomer, may become 
great and useful at the expense of health or culture ; 
and of those who have been successful in sym- 
pathising with and helping humanity, many have 
themselves experienced much trouble, even some- 
times sin and remorse. Witness David, Augustine, 
and, in our own age, John Newton and Bunyan.] 
Thus we And a people diminished in population and 
territory, weak in military power, deprived of inde- 
pendence, not remarkable for wealth, and singularly 
destitute of such culture as is derived from the flne 
arts, but trained by prosperity and adversity, by 
their law and by their prophets, by traditions of 
martyrdom and successful resistance, to abhor 
idolatry, to believe in the unity, eternity, and 
righteousness of Ood, and to reverence the very 
letter of the written records that revealed His will. 
These may be called passive qualities. The Jews 
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had also the hope of a Deliverer to incite them to 
action. Another helief which influenced the Jewish 
mind I as we gather from their later history, for it is 
not clearly mentioned in the Old Testament, was the 
hope of the immortality of the soul. God prepared 
His people gradually for the reception of this know- 
ledge of Himself. They were formed into a nation 
in Egypt ; hut having there become demoralized and 
cowardly from contact with idolatry and slavery, 
they were unfit to undertake the conquest of Canaan, 
and were forced to wander for forty years in Arabia, 
till a new and bolder generation had sprung up. 
During these years God revealed Himself to the 
nation by delivering, guiding, and punishing them, 
and by giving them a law. From their deliverance 
and subsequent guidance through the desert, they 
learned to regard Jehovah as a God of righteous- 
ness, who would not tolerate oppression, but would 
judge the cause of the weak against the strong. 
They must also have learned that He would punish 
rebellion and discontent, and that though He would 
deliver them from slavery. He would not deliver 
them from labour and hardship. From the law they 
obtained a direct revelation that God was just and 
holy, requiring justice and holiness in His worship- 
pers, and extending His claim upon their allegiance 
even to the unfulfilled desires, for they were for- 
bidden to covet as well as to steal. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What constitutes the greatness of a nation ? Illustrate 
your answer by reference to ancient and modern history. 
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2. What constituted the greatness {a) of the Greeks, (h) 
the Romans, (js) the Jews ? 

3. What were the effects of the sojourn in Egypt upon 
the people of Israel ? 

4. How did (Jod reveal Himself to the people of Israel 
{a) at the time of the exodus, (^) during the wandering in 
the wilderness 7 
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CHAPTER X. 

LIFE UNDER THE LAW.— HOW THE LAW 
WORKED IN CANAAN DURING THE TIMES 
OF THE JUDGES. 

One of the first things a person would think of upon 
entering a husiness in modem times, would be how 
to get on, how to earn a living, and improve his 
business, or rise in his profession. But in those 
days there would be a difficulty in choosing a busi- 
ness or profession. The sale of the native products 
of Palestine could not employ a class of retailers. 
Commerce would be out of the question. Jewish 
fleets are only perhaps twice mentioned, and these 
are royal monopolies, and even these are discouraged. 
All necessary clothing would probably be home- 
made, and thus there would be no manufactures 
of that kind in the country. As to professions, obetaciee to 
there were none but those of priest, Levite, or SlS^St^ander 
prophet, and these not lucrative professions. There ^^ ^^' 
was no painting, no sculpture, no poetry, considered 
as a profession; no literary class, no science, no 
lawyers or schoolmasters, and we hear very little of 
any medical profession. The only field for enter- 
prise was agriculture. And the agriculturist could 
not increase his acres ; for all land returned to its 
original owners after fifty years at the utmost, in the 
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jubilee year. The evident intention of the law was 
to prevent the accomulation of large estates. Isaiah 
distinctly protests against those who ''join house 
to house, and lay field to field '* (Isa. v. 8). And 

Farming, economical or careful farming would have been of 
little avail, for every seventh year the law com- 
manded the people to let their ground lie fallow ; 
and in gathering in the harvest, they were not to 
disregard the claims of the poor, who were allowed 
by the law the right of gleaning in the fields. So 

Ubury ^g ^^ restricted the accumulation of wealth by 
persons possessing capital, for they were forbidden 
to lend their money upon interest, at least to their 
own countrymen ; on the contrary, it was their duty 
to lend without interest to poorer neighbours, and 
to assist them without recompence. 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What barriers were there to commercial and profes- 
sional enterprise under the law of Moses 7 

2. In what estimation were (a) the fine arts, (ft) com- 
merce, held under the law of Moses ? 

3. How did the laws of Israel relating to the tenure of 
land affect the people 7 

4. What were the laws of Israel relating to (a) lending 
money upon interest, (b) the relief of the poor 7 
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CHAPTEB XI. 
SACRIFICES AND PRIESTS, 
The sacrifices prescribed by the law of Moses in T)ie forms of 

aaorifiue. 

Leviticus were four in number : — 1. Bumt-offerimjs 
(self-dedigatoby) ; 2. meat-offerings (unbloody) ; 
peace-offerings (bloody), (thank-oflferings) ; 8. nn- 
offerings ; trespass-oflferings (expiatory) ; 4. incense 
offered after sacrifice in the holy place, and (on 
the Day of Atonement) in the holy of holies, the 
symbol of the intercession of the priest (as a type 
of the Great High Priest), accompanying and mak- 
ing efficacious the prayers of the people. In the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons (Lev. viii.), 
we find these offered in what became ever after- 
wards the appointed order : first came the sin- offer- Their oixier. 
ing, to prepare access to God ; next, the burnt- 
offering, to mark their dedication to His service ; 
and thirdly, the meat-offering of thanksgiving. 

The slaughter of an animal, except for the 
purpose of supporting human life, could not in 
itself be acceptable to God. In order that a sac- 
rifice should be acceptable to God, merely killing 
some animal because He had so ordered would 
not be sufficient; for a man might flatter himself 
that he could thus make amends for wrongs he 
had d'-ne in the past, and also hope to do more 
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Good and bad wroDg again. All, however, would be in vain until 
Bacrifices. ^^ wicked Spirit should be abandoned. According 

to the definition given in the Psalms, '' The sacri- 
fices of God are a broken spirit : a broken and a 
contrite heart, God, Thou wilt not despise." 
Then, if the sacrifices of God were ^'a broken 
spirit," one wonders what need there was for the 
death of an animal. Well, we often pray aloud to 
God, sometimes in churches, sometimes by our- 
selves, although God can understand, even if we 
only think the words without uttering them ; but 
by speaking we remind ourselves and others of 
what we are praying for: the words keep us 
wakeful and attentive, and are the signs of our 
The Bacrifices of thoughts. So, the offering up of an animal was the 
oid-figurea. ^.^^ ^£ Something invisible, some spiritual offering. 
A sacrifice was in fact a kind of acted metaphor, 
and the metaphor — " The sacrifice (i.e., victim) of 
God is a broken spirit " — may be expanded into a 
simile thus: As an animal is offered up, flesh, 
blood, and life, so a man is dedicated with all his 
powers and faculties to the service of God. Or, 
noting particularly that the animal dies, we may 
vary the simile thus : As the animal passes out of 
its present state of existence, when offered to God, 
so man is to pass out of his present degraded life of 
bondage and service to sin, and is hereafter to be 
dead to sin and alive to God. After many thousands 
of years we have accumulated a large store of words 
to express different aspects and actions of human 
nature, such as **will," '* sin," ** righteousness," 
** purity," " forgiveness," and the like. The patri- 
archs felt no less, perhaps more, than we feel, but 
they had no words to express their feelings readily. 
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and therefore they talked through the medium of 
** signs," strange ceremonies, piled-up stones, huge 
monuments, music and dances, and sacred rites. 
Hence, when a man in the old times felt that he 
had not lived in harmony with the Supreme Lord, 
that he had sinned against His will hy doing his 
own will, that he had not only injured his neighbour, 
whom he could compensate, but also One above, 
whom he could not compensate, the thought might 
naturally arise, " How can I unite myself to God, what wm 

J '11 • TT* o TT T implied in the 

and merge my will m His? How can I express death of the 

my complete submission to Him ? I must not kill ^^^^' 

myself, since He has sent me here, and He will 

summon me hence, and until His. angel of death 

calls me I must not go. Yet I desire to die, and to 

give up my life to God." And the answer came 

with Divine authority, that the death of one out of 

his flock or herd might best express the spiritual 

sacrifice which he could not put into definite words. 

And as the smoke of the victim rose in the air, the 

heart of the man rose upward with it, forswearing 

the life of sin, and cpnsecrating himself to a new 

life in the service of God. With such sacrifices God 

was well pleased ; for they expressed the very words 

of our prayer, ** Thy will be done." 

As sin brought death into the world, and we con- 
tinually see that sin brings death, and disease and 
sorrow, which are akin to death, the ofifering up of 
the fruits of the earth would have been a most in- 
sufficient expression of the sense of guilt and repent- 
ance. That the death of an animal was peculiarly 
appropriate as an emblem of the spiritual act of 
sacrifice may be seen from the following considera- 
tion. We have a feeling that it is good and right 

5 
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The blood 
sprinkled. 



for us to be pained and chastened for our sins, that 
law demands some pain fromns as acknowledgment 
and purification of our sins, and that we ought not 
to expect to avoid all punishment, although we hope 
to be delivered entirely from the sin. You may 
say, <^But where is your pain in putting to death 
a harmless sheep ? *' We reply, that if the sacrifice 
is a real one, the pain is considerable. It is not 
merely the feeling of one's own shame and repent- 
ance, but also the consciousness of the mischief 
that one has done, not only to one*s self but to 
others, to all cfeated things ; the deadly nature of 
the offence against all life and happiness, so deadly 
that it cannot be expiated but by the agony and 
blood of a poor innocent beast. 

The sacrificers were sjarinJcled vntfx the blood, 
which in the Bible is said to be the life of the 
animal. By being sprinkled with the blood of the 
slaughtered victim the sacrificers were emblematically 
identified with the life of the victim, and it was im- 
plied that their life was offered up to God in its life, 
and thereby purified and sanctified. Thus the blood 
(emblematically) purified them from sin, and, so far 
as their hearts realized the meaning of the sacrifice, 
so far there was a real and not merely emblematic 
purification. 
Meaning of ^^ WBS a commou exprcssiou that ^* the sins '* of 

aS"tCe"^Sad"*^® sacrificers Were <* laid upon the head*' of the 
of the yiotim. yictim. This docs fiot mean that the punisJmient 
which the sacrificer had deserved was laid upon the 
victim, for clearly a man who came merely wishing 
to escape punishment, and not to escape sin, could 
not offer up a pleasing sacrifice to God. A repentant 
child may have propitiated his father and obtained 
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his forgiveness, and yet be punished because 
punishment may be for the child's good. So that 
to propitiate and to escape from sin are not the 
same, though they were often closely connected in 
people's minds. In all heathen notions of sacrifice 
this connection is seen. Propitiation was with a 
view to the withdrawal of immediate punishment. 
Men used to offer up a hecatomb or hundred oxen Faim notions 
because they thought the offering would be more with nffard 
likely to gain the favour of the gods, forgetting that ^ "*'^^- 
it would be unworthy of the Divine nature to be 
more pleased with a hecatomb than with one ox. 
A man could have no intention of consecrating him- 
self to a being whom he thought thus covetous and 
grasping. Such a heathen sacrificer would feel, 
*< If I offer up one ox, the gods will not forgive me. 
I will persuade them to forgive me by offering a 
hundlred oxen.'' That is not saying to God, *'Thy 
will be done," but rather, ** My will be done." 
The true sacrifice says, ** Thy will be done," con- 
forming man to the image of God ; the false says, 
'' My will be done," striving to make God in the 
image of man. The former tends to the worship of 
the one true God, and to make men one with God, 
or, in other words, tends to the atonement between 
God and man ; the latter to idolatry and supersti- 
tion. The heathen parody of sacrifice — a costly 
bribe (sometimes human beings and even one's own 
children) to buy the favour of the gods — ^is frequently 
rebuked in the Old Testament : '* Behold, to obey 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat 
of rams " (1 Sam. xv. 22) ; and Isaiah says, (i. 11 
— 18,) ** Bring no more vi^in oblations ; incense is 
an abomination to me. I delight not in the blood 
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of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats.*' Isaiah 
means that although God in the law had ordered 
that the ^* blood of bullocks *' should be shed, He 
delighted not in the outward sign of the sacrifice 
without the inward reality. 
Efficacy and The Epistle to the Hebrews (x. 4) says that 

sacriflce. the blood of buUs and of goats could never take 

away sin : still it does not follow that there was no 
use of the sacrifice. The sacrifice, as we have said, 
was like the words of a prayer, intended, besides 
reminding us of the penalty of sin, to help us to 
offer our hearts to God, and so to let EUm purify 
us from sin. It was intended to remind us of the 
sacrifice which we are all bound to strive to make, 
though we cannot make it perfectly — of that ideal 
sacrifice which no man among the patriarchs, or 
before the Christian era, attained unto. For, though 
Abraham so trusted in God, that he could be called 
the friend of God, yet no man could attain to perfect 
sinlessness or union with God, so that he could say, 
*' I am one with God, and my spirit is one with 
God's.'' Therefore the sacrifices of the patriarchs 
and others were not utterly useless. They were 
useless so far as they were imperfect, but useful 
in so far as they partook of the ideal and perfect 
sacrifice of Christ. They were only useful in so 
far as by anticipation and in spirit they partook 
of the sacrifice of Christ. 

The spiritual sense of the meat-offering, or peace- 
offering/!^ less connected with the sacrifice of Christ 
Himself, than with those sacrifices of praise, thanks- 
giving, charity, and devotion, which we, as Chris- 
tians, owe to God, as ''an odour of sweet smell, a 
sacrifice acceptable to God" (Phil. iv. 18). "By 
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Him therefore let as ofifer the sacrifice of praise to 
God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips giving 
thanks to His name. But to do good and to com- 
municate forget not : for with such sacrifices God is 
well pleased" (Heb. xiii. 15, 16). 

Sacrifices of this kind are restraining of passions, Sacrifices that 
appetites, and temper — whatever is of the nature uading. 
of self-denial, if done under the guidance of con- 
science enlightened by the knowledge of what God 
requires of them that seek to serve Him. 

The sacrifices were offered up by priests ordained 
for that purpose by Jehovah. The presence and 
ofiiciation of a priest taught the sacrificers that they 
themselves could not offer up the perfect sacrifice of 
will to God, that they themselves required \q be 
brought nearer to God by one who knew Him, and 
through whom He must be addressed. In other 
nations, as well as in Israel, it was believed that 
sacrifices must be offered up by chosen persons set 
apart for the purpose, often anointed, priests or 
kings, persons of pure and spotless lives, who knew 
the will of God, and the kind of sacrifice that was 
acceptable to Him. Acquaintance with details as 
to the nature of the animals to be killed, and the 
manner in which they were to be offered, was but a 
small part of the qualification of the priest. The 
priests only fulfilled the intention of their appoint- ^^«®?^o' 
ment in so far as they approximated to the '< ideal " 
priest whose duty it was to know the nature of the 
*' ideal " sacrifice, that is to say, how a person could 
sacrifice his own will to God's will. But this a 
priest could not know, unless he had himself ex- 
perienced what it was to sacrifice his own will to 
God. Hence the perfect or ideal priest will be the 
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priest who has perfectly offered up his own will to 
God, whose whole life has heen a sacrifice. Christ 
is this ideal priest, as well as the ideal sacrifice ; and 
JQst as all previoas and imperfect sacrifices pointed 
to the perfect sacrifice of Christ, so all previoas and 
imperfect priests pointed to Christ's perfect priest- 
hood. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Mention the various forms of sacrifice prescribed by 

the Levitical law. 

2. In what order was it appointed that they should be 

. offered? 

3. What constitutes the difference between a good or a bad 

sacrifice? 

4. Show that a sacrifice is a kind of acted metaphor, and 

expand the metaphor into a simile. 

5. Why was the death of an animal peculiarly appropriate 

as an emblem of the spiritual act of sacrifice ? 
^. What was meant (a) by sprinkling the blood of the 
victim upon the sacrifices, (J) by " laying the sins " 
of the sacrificer on the head of the victim ? 

7. Whence sprang the heathen custom of offering heca- 

tombs? 

8. In what terms is the heathen theory of sacrifice 

frequently rebuked in the Old Testament ? 

9. What does the Epistle to the Hebrews say about the 

inefficacy of the blood of bulls and of goats ? How 
far was it efficacious ? how far inefficacious ? 

10. Of what kinds of sacrifices is the meat-offering or peace- 

offering more especially typical ? 

11. For what purposes were priests instituted? 

12. With what truth can it be said that the priests of the 

Old Testament were types of Christ ? 
is. With what truth can it be said that the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament were types of Christ ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LIFE OF MOSES. 

Moses was bom in the midst of the national affile- b.o. 1571. 
tion caused by Pharaoh having issued an order that 
all the male children of the Hebrews should be cast 
into the Nile. He was the son of Amram and 
Joohebed, of the tribe of Levi, who had been 
already the parents of Aaron and Miriam. For 
three months his mother, disregarding the king's 
edict, concealed her child ; and when she found it 
impossible to do so longer, she prepared to expose 
him in such a manner as still to afford him a chance 
of safety. She made an ark (that is, a little basket) 
of bulrushes (perhaps the papyrusy for the growth of 
which Egypt was so famous), daubed it with slime 
and pitch to render it water-tight, and placing her 
babe in it, set it among the flags by the river-side, 
and stationed her daughter Miriam to watch the 
result. In a short time the daughter of Pharaoh - 
came to the river- side to bathe, saw the ark, and 
sent her maid for it. When it was opened, she at 
once conjectured that the babe was one of the Hebrew 
children. At this juncture, Miriam proposed to call 
a nurse, and receiving permission, went and called 
the child's own mother. From his being thus drawn 
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oat of the water, the name Moses (from Hebrew 
Mosheh = drawn ; but this may be the Hebrew 
form of the Coptic mo = water, and ushe = saved) 
was given to the child. He was brought np as the 
son of Pharaoh's daughter, educated in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, and became famous *' in words and 
in deeds '* (Acts vii. 22).^ Still he had been made 
aware of his true lineage, and threw in his lot with 
his suffering brethren ; and, having received a Divine 
commission as their deliverer (see Acts vii. 25), he 
killed an Egyptian who was smiting a Hebrew, and 
hid his body in the sand. His brethren, howevpr, 
refused to recognize his Divine commission. Next 
day he saw two Israelites striving, and wished to 
reconcile them ; but they resented his interference, 
asked who gave him authority as a judge over them, 
and upbraided him with the killing of the Egyptian. 
His action had become known to Pharaoh, and Moses 
found it expedient to seek safety by fleeing to Midian, 
a tribe dwelling between the two arms of the Bed 
Sea. Here he gained the favour of Beuel, the prince 
or priest of the country. He married Zipporah, the 
daughter of Beuel, and had two sons, Gershom and 
Eleazar. 

During Moses* forty years' residence in Midian, 
Pharaoh died, and God heard the groaning of His 
oppressed people. He appeared to Moses while 
he was keeping his flocks beside Mount Horeb. A 
bush burned, and was not consumed ; and as Moses 
came near, a voice warned him to take off his shoes, 
as he stood on holy ground. God then told him 
of His intention to deliver the Israelites from the 

* In Acts vii., St. Stephen gives an admirable resunU of 
the life of Moses. 
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bondage of Egypt, and to bring them into the pro- 
mised inheritance, and ordered Moses to go to 
Pharaoh and demand their release. Moses hesi- 
tated, and said the Israelites would ask who had 
sent him. God replied, *' Thus shalt thou say, I AM 
hath sent me." The two signs accompanying the 
call are characteristic, the one of his past Egyptian 
life, the other of his active shepherd life. In the 
rush of leprosy into his hand is the link between 
him and the people whom the Egyptians called a 
nation of lepers. In the transformation of his shep- 
herd's staff is the glorification of the simple pastoral 
life, of which that staff was the symbol, into the 
great career which lay before it. *^ The humble yet 
wonder-working crook is, in the history of Moses, 
what the despised cross is in the first history of 
Christianity " (Ewald). Moses still objected that 
he was not eloquent, but God promised to teach 
him what to say, and told him that Aaron his 
brother would soon meet him, and would act as his 
spokesman. But Moses was the inspiring soul be- 
hind. Moses now returned home, and departed for 
Egypt with his rod in his hand. The history of 
Moses henceforth is the history of Israel for forty 
years. Under God's guidance, after performing 
many miracles, he compelled Pharaoh to release 
the Israelites. But this was not until ten dreadful 
plagues had been inflicted upon the Egyptians. In 
the last plague, the destroying angel passed through 
and destroyed all the firstborn in the land. A loud 
cry of wailing was heard. The Egyptians urged 
the Israelites to depart, and they, as Moses com- 
manded, asked from their oppressors jewels and 
raiment. The children of Israel journeyed from 
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Barneses,* taking with them the bones of Joseph. 
Their numbers amounted to upwards of 600,000 
fighting men, and including women and children, 
the whole cavalcade must have amounted to upwards 
of two millions, so largely had they increased. The 
event occurred in b.c. 1491, after a sojourn in Egypt 
of 480 years. '< History herself/' says Bunsen, 
** was born on that night when Moses led forth his 
countrymen from the land of Goshen. ' ' By a miracle 
Moses crossed the Bed Sea with his people, and 
drowned Pharaoh and his host ; and after journeying 
through the wUdemess. he arrived at Mount ^ai\ 
where he continued a year ; he received from God 
the tables of the Law, after communing with the 
Almighty forty days, during which he was without 
food ; and on returning from the mount, he found 
the Israelites worshipping the golden calf, upon 
which he cast down the ''two tables of stone," 
and broke them, and destroyed 8000 idolaters. He 
returned up the mount, and stayed forty more days, 
and brought back two other tables, '' written with 
the finger of God.'' Moses was led into a closer 
communion with the invisible world than was vouch- 
safed to any other in the Old Testament. As a 
leader, his life divides itself into the three epochs — 
of the march to Sinai, the march from Sinai to 
Eadesh, and the conquest of the Transjordanic 
kingdoms. Of his natural gifts in this capacity we 

* The obelisk, " Cleopatra's Needle," now erected on the 
Thames Embankment, was hewn from the quarries of Syen^, 
in Egypt, and floated down the Nile to Heliopolis, *' the city 
of the sun," in Barneses, which was a district of Goshen. 
This obelisk was one of a pair in front of the seat of learning 
where Moses received his education. — Erasmus Wilson. 
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have bat few means of judging. The two main 
difficulties which he encountered were the reluctance 
of the people to submit to his guidance, and the 
impracticable nature of the country which they had 
to traverse. The incidents with which his name 
was especially connected were those of supplying 
water when most wanted. He is the first as he is 
the greatest example of a prophet in the Old Testa- 
ment. In a certain sense he appears as the centre 
of a prophetic circle, now for the first time named. 
His brother and sister were both endowed with 
prophetic gifts. The seventy elders, and Eldad and 
Medad also, all '* prophesied " (Num. xi. 25 — 27). 
But Moses rose high above all these. He was, in a 
sense peculiar to himself, the founder and repre- 
sentative of his people. In accordance with this, 
complete identification of himself with his nation is 
the only strong personal trait which we are able to 
gather from his history. The word '' meek " should 
rather be translated ** much enduring.*' It repre- 
sents what we should now designate by the word 
'* disbterested.*' All that is told of him indicates a 
withdrawal of himself, a preference of the cause of 
his nation to his own interests, which makes him the 
most complete example of Jewish patriotism. In 
conformity with his life is the account of his end. 
He arrived in the country of Moab, on the banks of 
the Jordan, where he repeated the law to the new 
generation of Israelites. The book of Deuteronomy 
describes, and is, the long last farewell of the prophet 
to his people. It takes place, on the first day of the 
eleventh month of the fortieth year of the wanderings , 
in the plains of Moab. He is described as 120 years 
of age, but with his sight and his freshness of strength 
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unabated. Joshua is then appointed his successor. 
The law is written out, and ordered to be deposited 
in the ark. The song and the blessing of the tribes 
conclude the farewell. And then comes the mys- 
terious close. As if to carry out to the last the idea 
that the prophet was to live not for himself, but for 
his people, he is told that he is to see the good land 
beyond the Jordan, but not to possess it himself. 
From one of the summits of the Pisgah range, con- 
secrated to Nebo, Moses surveyed the four great 
masses of Palestine west of the Jordan, so far as it 
could be discerned from that height. *' So Moses, 
the servant of Jehovah, died there in the land of 
Moab, according to the word of Jehovah, and He 
buried him in a * ravine * in the land of Moab, before 
Beth-peor ; but no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day. And the children of Israel wept for 
Moses in the plains of Moab thirty days *' (Deut. 
xxxiv. 6, 8). ** Moses,** says Milman, ** considered 
merely in an historical light, without any reference 
to his Divine inspiration, has exercised a moriB 
extensive and permanent influence over the destinies 
of his own nation, and mankind at large, than any 
other individual recorded in the annals of the world* 
Christianity and Mohammedanism alike respect, and, 
in different degrees, derive their origin from the 
Mosaic institutes. To his own nation he was 
chieftain, historian, poet, lawgiver. He was more 
than all these ; he was the author of their civil 
existence.** 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
MOSES COMPARED WITH CHRIST. 

As the author of the Law, Moses is contrasted 
with Christ, the Author of the Gospel : ** The law 
was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ " (John i. 17). The ambiguity and 
transitory nature of his glory is set against the 
permanence and clearness of Christianity (2 Cor. 
ill 13 — 18), and his mediatorial character against 
the unbroken communication of God in Christ. 
(Gal. iii. 19). Moses was a servant, Christ a Son 
(Heb. iii. 6, 6). 

Christ was, like Moses, the great Prophet of the 
people — ^the last, as Moses was the first. 

Moses gave the Israelites the law : Christ, too, 
is a Lawgiver, He has given men the new law of 
love : '* Him shall ye hear.'' 

Moses was one of the people, and sympathized 
with them, *' choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season '' (Heb. xi. 25). Christ was *' one 
with us, and bore our sins " (1 Pet. ii. 24). 

Moses (as God*s agent) fed the people with 
manna in the wilderness ; Christ is the true Bread 
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from heaven : Moses gave the watery Christ the 
wine, 

Moses interceded for the people with God ; Christ 
ever lives to make intercession for ns. 



QUESTION FOR EXAMINATION. 

In what respects may Moses he regarded as a type of 
Christ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MEANINGS OF TITLES OF BOOKS OF THE LA W, 
AND OF OTHER SCRIPTURE TERMS, 

Apostle [Gr. apo = away, and stello = to send]. 
One sent away on some mission : one sent to preach 
the gospel. 

The Bible [Gt. hiblos = book]. The Book : that 
is, it is the most important of all books : it comes 
from God ; it reveals the existence of a fatnre world ; 
it shows ns how to secnre present and eternal 
happiness. Other names given to it are : 2. The 
Scriptures [Lat. scribo = write], meaning the writ- 
ings, — a name given to the sacred volume to denote 
its superiority, in point of real importance, over all 
other writings. 8. The Word of Ood, — a name 
which reminds ns that Scripture contains what God 
has chosen to say to us. To these names it is 
customary to prefix the epithet hoh/, partly to indi- 
cate the reverence which we feel for the sacred 
book, partly to denote the result which it ought to 
produce in us. 

Chbist [Gr. crio = to anoint]. The Anointed, the 
Messiah. 

Deutebonomy [Gr. deuteros= secondf and nomo*= 
a law]. It contains the second giving of the law by 
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Moses. It embraces the history of the last two 
months of the wandering in the wilderness. A 
repetition of the laws in the previons books was 
rendered necessary by the death of the entire 
generation to which the laws had first been made 
known. 

Disciple [Lat. disco =■ to learn]. A learner ; one 
who follows or believes in the doctrines of another. 
All our Lord's disciples were not apostles. 

Epistle [Gr. epi = to, and stello = to send]. A 
writing sent to one, a letter. The Epistles are those 
books of the New Testament which had originally 
be^p written, to the varions churches scattered up 
and down over Europe and Asia, and which had in 
general been called forth by some peculiarity in the 
circumstances of each church, such as the rise of 
some false opinion, the misunderstanding of some 
important doctrine, the practice of some immorality, 
or the tendency to form divisions. 

Evangelist [Gr. euangellionz^ go^^eX\, One who 
sends good news : the designation applied to each 
of the four writers of the Gospels. . 

Exodus [Gr. ecc = out, odos = way]. So called, 
because the most memorable event which the book 
records is the going out or departure of the Israelites 
from Eg3'pt. 

Genesis [Gr. genesis = a birth]. Generation^ crea- 
tion, or production ; the first book of the Bible, so 
called from its containing an account of the creation. 

Gospel [A. S. Godspell, from god = good, and 
spell = discourse or tidings]. The good news which 
Christ and His apostles communicated to men : ap- 
plied also as a name to each of the four narratives 
of the life of Christ. The first three Gospels relate 
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maioly what took place in Galilee, the chief events 
in onr Saviotir's life, His miracles and parables, told 
briefly (hence called the synoptical Gospels) . St. 
John's Gospel dwells mainly on Christ's argument- 
ative conversations with the Jews at Jerusalem, and 
on the Divinity of Christ. 

Jesus [Heb. yasha = to save]. The Saviour of 
mankind. '* Thou shalt call His name Jesus ; for He 
shall save His people from their sins " (Matt. i. 21). 

Leviticus [Heb. Leviy a son of Jacob, whose 
descendants were priests]. So called from con- 
taining the laws relating to the Levitesy and directions 
for the services in which they were to be engaged. 
It contains nothing that is strictly speaking his- 
torical, except the narrative of the sacrifice and 
death of Nadab and Abihu. The whole of the 
directions contained in it seem to have been given 
in the flrst month of the second year after the 
exodus. 

Messiah [Heb. Maschiach = anointed]. A name 
applicable in its first sense to any one anointed with 
the holy oil. It is applied to the high priest in 
Lev. iv. 8, 5, 16. The kings of Israel were called 
anointed, from the mode of their consecration 
(1 Sam. ii. 10, 85). The word also refers to the 
expected Prince of the chosen people who was to 
complete God's purposes for them, and to redeem 
them, and of whose coming the prophets of the old 
covenant in all time spoke. 

Miracle [Lat. viiror, to wonder] ; lit. tTiat which 
causes admiration or wonder. The word miracle is 
the ordinary translation, in the authorized English 
version, of the Greek word semeion, which really 
means a sign. The habitual use of the term miracle 

6 
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has tended to fix attention too mnch on the physical 
strangeness of the facts thns described, and to divert 
attention from the circumstance that they were 
more especially signs, A miracle may be said to be 
a plain and manifest exercise by a man, or by God 
at the call of a man, of those powers which belong 
only to the Creator and Lord of nature ; and this 
for the declared object of attesting that a divine 
mission is given to that man. It is not, therefore, 
the wonder — the exception to common experience 
— ^that constitutes the miracle, nnlesa it can be 
traced to the agency of man (including prayer under 
the term agency), and unless it be put forth as proof 
of a divine mission, Jesus healed men, not to show 
them that He loved them, but because He loved 
them and sympathised with them. The signs are 
supernatural, for they are above the powers of our 
ordinary nature ; but to Jesus they were the most 
natural expressions of His sympathy for suffering 
humanity. St. John calls them <* signs,*' the other 
three Evangelists simply use the term *< mighty 
works." They were not done simply to convince 
bystanders of His mighty power, for the record 
shows that only where faith already existed did the 
. working of a sign follow. 

NuMBBBS [Lat. nie97t^tc«=2 a number]. So named 
from containing two different '^ numberings " of the 
people. It resumes the history of the wanderings 
in the wilderness from the time when the tabernacle 
was erected to the time when they arrived on the 
borders of Canaan. 

Pentateuch [Gr. ^en<e=five, and teuchos^SL book 
or volume]. The five Books of the Law ascribed to 
Moses. 
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Pbnteoost [Gr. pentekoste (Iiemera) = the fiftieth 
(day)]. A iTewish festival on the fiftieth day after 
the passover, in commemoration of the giving of the 
law ; otherwise called the Feast of Weeks, heoanse 
it was kept seven weeks after the passover. Pente- 
cost was the day on which God delivered the law 
from Sinai, and also the day on which the apostles 
were filled with the Holy Ghost, when the preach- 
ing of the gospel was attended with remarkable 
success. 

Phabibsb [Heb. parash = to separate]. One of a 
religions school among the Jews, who became sepa- 
rated from the other Jews, on account of their strict 
observance of the law and of religious ordinances. 

Prophets f Gr. prophetess spokesman or interpreter'] 
— one who speaks for a god, and so interprets his 
will to man. The use of this Greek term to mean 
<< one who predicts,*' is a later one. The ordinary 
Hebrew word for prophet is ndbi, derived from a 
verb signifying to ** bubble forth " like a fountain. 
Hence the word means one who announces or pours 
forth the declarations of God, — God's will in the 
present and past, as well as in the future. Locke 
says, '* Prophecy comprehends three things: pre- 
diction ; singing by the dictate of the Spirit ; and 
understanding and explaining the mysterious, hidden 
sense of Scripture, by an immediate illumination 
and motion of the Spirit." Samuel restored the 
prophetic order, and instituted companies or col< 
leges of prophets. The prophets were national 
poets and annalists, preachers of patriotism, moral 
teachers, exponents of the law, pastors, and politi- 
cians; and they were instruments of revealing 
God's will to man, as in other ways, so specially 
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by predicting fntnre events, and, in particular, by 
foretelling the incarnation of the Lord Jesns Christ, 
and the redemption effected by Him. 

Religion [Lat. re = back, and ligo = to bind]. 
That which binds one back from doing something : 
the performance of oar duties of love and obedience 
towards God ; piety ; any system of faith and 
worship. '^ If any man seem to be religions, and 
bridleth not his tongae, bnt deceiveth his own 
heart, this man's religion is vain. Pare religion 
and nndefiled before God and. the Father is this, 
To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world'' 
(James L 27). 

Sabbath [Heb. *' a day of rest"] : a name applied 
to divers great festivals, but principally and usually 
to the seventh day of the week, the strict observance 
of which is enforced not merely in the general 
Mosaic code, but in the Decalogue itself. It was 
to be a sacred pause in the ordinary labour by which 
man earns his bread ; the curse of the fall was to 
be suspended for one day ; and, having spent that 
day in joyful remembrance of God's mercies, man 
had a fresh start in his course of labour. It was 
work for worldly gain that was to be suspended ; 
hence the command : '* Six days shalt thou labour, 
and do all thy work ; '' for so only could the Sabbath 
rest be fairly earned. The spirit of the Sabbath 
"^as joy, refreshment, and mercy, arising from 
remembrance of God's goodness as the Creator, and 
as the deliverer from bondage. 

Sadduoebs [the disciples of Sadoo, or from a 
Hebrew word for jusf], A Jewish school or party 
who denied the existence of angels or spirits, the 
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immortality of the soul, and the resurrection. They 
denied that the Israelites were in possession of an 
oral law transmitted to Moses and revealed by God, 
as was maintained by their opponents the Pharisees ; 
the Sadducees deemed the written law alone to be 
obligatory on the nation, as of Divine authority. 
They were for the most part judges, and individuals 
of the official and governing class. 

Sanhedrin [Gr. s^n= together, and hedra=& seat]; 
lit. a sitting together. The highest council of the 
Jews, consisting of seventy members, with the high 
priest. The origin of this assembly was traced to 
the seventy elders whom Moses was directed to 
associate with him in the government of the Israel- 
ites ; but this was probably only a temporary tri- 
bunal. The great National Council of this name is 
supposed to have arisen in the time of the Macca- 
bees, when it consisted of seventy, seventy-one, or 
seventy-two members. The high priest was often the 
president of the council, and for his assistants there 
were two vice-presidents ; while the main body was 
made up of chief priests, elders, men of age and 
experience, and scribes, lawyers, or those learned in 
the Jewish law. While in session, the Sanhedrin sat 
in the form of a half-circle. The Sanhedrin formed 
a supreme court, to which belonged in the first in- 
stance the trial of a tribe fallen into idolatry, of 
false prophets, and the high priest, also of the other 
priests. Jesus was arraigned before this body as 
a false prophet (John xi. 47), and Peter, John, 
Stephen, and Paul, as teachers of error and deceivers 
of the people. The power of inflicting capital 
punishment was taken away from this tribunal forty 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem. With 
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this agrees the answer of the Jews to Pilate (John 
xix. 81). 

Scribes [Lat. scribo, to write : Heb. sopherimf 
from Heb. saphar, to write]. 1. The name is given 
to the king's secretaries under David and Solomon. 
2. Under Hezekiah, a body of men whose work 
was to transcribe old records, or to pat in writing 
what had been handed down orally ; students and 
interpreters of the law« 8. Known later as the 
men of the Great Synagogue. 4. In our Lord's 
time it seems to have been regarded as a post of 
distinction, and the order of scribes had become 
contemptible and base. 

Testament [testis = a witness]. The solemn 
declaration in writing of one's will The New 
Testament contains those blessings which Christ 
has bequeathed to us as our inheritance. This 
meaning, however, is not very applicable to the 
Old Testament. The Greek word for Testament 
may also be translated covenant or arrangement; 
thus the Old Testament will mean the covenant 
or arrangement according to which God dealt with 
men before the coming of Christ, and the New 
Testament that according to which He deals with 
men since that event. 

Angeb. There is an anger that is always right, 
such as one feels at the sight of cruelty, injustice, 
and oppression ; a moral recoil of sentiment from 
evil. This virtue is resentment. The selfish aspect 
of anger is vindictivenesSy and is always wrong. 
Yindictiveness is inconsistent with forgiveness ; but 
as long as an injustice exists, our resentment ought 
to exist also ; but when the man confesses his sin, 
we dissociate the sin from him, and resentment 
vanishes. 
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FoBGiTBNESs is the inward spiritual act of pity 
for one who is degraded, of sympathy with his 
shame and penitence, and implies faith and trast in 
the person who is forgiven ; that the person has 
the image of God within him, however it has heen 
ohscured. Remission of pnnishment for the offence 
committed is no necessary part of the forgiveness, 
although among men it is generally necessary as a 
test of the sincerity of the forgiver, and as a means 
of impressing the person forgiven. Still it is but 
the outward sign. Jesus told the Pharisees that 
He could prove that He could do the invisible work 
of healing the soul, by doing the visible work of 
healing the body, and that by a mere word. The 
words, ** Thy sins are forgiven thee,*' and ** Arise 
and walk," were easy. The deeds were difficult. 
He proved that the first expression, which could 
not be tested, was more than mere words, by using 
the second expression, which could be tested, and 
by showing that it underwent the test. One who 
has been a drunkard may feel that God has forgiven 
his past sin, and yet the penalty of chastening 
disease may not be remitted in this life. Forgive- 
ness is the most difficult task that God has imposed 
on men, because perfect forgiveness requires perfect 
faith in human nature (in a certain sense of the 
word ** nature'* — really in the Maker), and a perfect 
power of sympathy, or of bearing the sins of others. 
It is our duty to trust in men, partly because they 
are worthy of trust, and partly in order that they 
may become worthy of trust. 
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Dates, 



Creation, 4004 B.C. 

Flood, 2348 B.C. 

Call of Abram, 1921 B.C. 

Descent of Jacob into 
Egypt, 1706 B.C. 

The exodns and giving of 
the law, 1491 (others say- 
between 1310 and 1320). 

Death of Moses, 1451 B.C. 

Establishment of the mo- 
narchy in the person of 
Saul, 1095 B.C. 



Dedication of the Temple, 

1005 B.C. 
Capture of Jerusalem by 

Nebuchadnezzar, 687 B.C. 
Return of the Jews from 

Babylon, 636 B.C. 
Close of Old Testament 

History, 397 B.C. 
Jerusalem destroyed by 

Titus, 70 A.D. 



" Gbbat peace have they which love Thy law." 

Psalm cxix. 166. 
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